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IN ENGLAND, 1559-1689 


About the close of the first year of Elizabeth’s reign, the 
Primacy of all England fell upon a man peculiarly fitted 
by habit of mind and by previous experience to employ the 
vast prerogatives of the archbishopric for the revival of 
ancient knowledge. Master of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and twice Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
Matthew Parker had already shown during the reigns of 
Henry VIII and his son that boundless zeal for the pro- 
motion of academic culture of which one of the later fruits 
was to be the education of Christopher Marlowe. 

When reluctantly obliged, in December, 1559, to ex- 
change for the cares of the archbishopric of Canterbury 
the ‘delightful literary leisure’ of his vears of disgrace 
under Queen Mary, Parker found about him a darkness 
of ignorance regarding the early history of the English 
church and nation, which the revival of interest in classic 


and romance civilization rendered only the more complete. 
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An analogy, not unfair, might be drawn between the situ 
ation faced by Archbishop Parker at this period and that 
in which King Alfred had found himself seven centuries 
before ; and Parker set about the restoration of the ancient 
learning of the kingdom by the same steps which Alfred 
had employed: first, by diligent search after scattered ar 
forgotten Saxon books; second, by attracting into his 
household all scholars with any inkling of the old tongue: 
third, by personally inspiring the translation and publica 
tion of the most vital documents. 

Already in the second year of his consecration, Parke: 
was in correspondence with Matthias Flacius Illyricus, ‘ 
great Collector of Ecclesiastical Antiquities,’ who on Ma 
22, 1561 wrote him a long Latin letter from Jena, ‘Exhort 
ing the Archbishop, and shewing how profitable it would 
be, if he would make it his Business, that all mss. Books 
more rare, should be brought forth out of more remote and 
obseurer places in this kingdom and in that of Scotland 


and be put into surer and more known places (that the 


might be the better preserved from perishing).’ (Strvpe's 
translation, Life of Parker, Book u, ch. ix.) 

Acting in aceordance with a suggestion in this letter, 
Parker made haste to secure the papers of John Bale upon 
the latter’s death in 1563. About the same time he wrote 
to Scory, Bishop of Hereford, and Aylmer, then Arch 
deacon of Lincoln, requesting that careful search after 
ancient books be made among their cathedral archives. 
At Lincoln, surprisingly enough, nothing could apparentl\ 
be found; but three Saxon books, the titles unrecorded, 
were discovered at Hereford. 

On January 24, 1566, Parker’s voluminous correspond 
ence with Sir William Cecil touches upon Saxon transla- 
tions of the Bible, a matter on which the admirable Cecil’s 
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mind seems to have been as completely at home as on all 
others. 

“T return to you your book again,’ Parker writes, 
“and thank you for the sight thereof. I account it much 
worth the keeping, as well for the fair antique writing 
with the Saxon interpretation, as also for the strangeness 
of the translation, which is neither the accustomed old 
text, neither St. Jerome’s, nor yet the Septuaginta.” 


» 


Correspondence of Parker, Parker Society, 1853, vn. 
( I f 


From the same letter we learn that Parker has in his 
employ one Lylye, who is skilful at mending torn and 
defective manuscripts, and that Cecil has a ‘singular arti 
ficer’ of the same sort. 

A eouple of months later Parker was communicating 
with Bishop Davies of St. Davids and William Salisbury, 
the Welsh antiquary, concerning a manuscript in an un- 
known tongue, and in regard to the contents of the St. 
David’s Cathedral Library. On neither point did he gain 
much satisfaction. Salisbury could make nothing of the 
manuscript, in which he could find ‘ neither Welsh, Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Hebrew, nor Greek, nor Latin.’ As for old 
books, Bishop Davies writes that ‘in the library of St. 
Davids there is none at all,’ while of all such as belonged 
to his private store, ‘ Mr. Secretary (Cecil) hath them 
two years ago.’ He specifies among the works he had sent 
to Cecil ‘Giraldus Cambrensis, a Chronicle of England 
the author unknown, and Galfridus Monumetensis.’ 

Parker replies, 28 March, 1566: ‘I thank your lord- 
ship for your return of answer to my former letters, which 
I do consider accordingly, and shail not molest you here- 


after, seeing your store is otherwhere bestowed. I pray 
you thank Mr. Salisbury, whose full writing his conject- 
ures I like well; and as for deciphering my quire in such 
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a strange charect, it shall be reserved to some other op- 
portunity to be considered. As for those charects wherein 
some of your records of donations be written, whereof he 
sent a whole line written, it is the speech of the old Saxon, 
whereof I have divers books and works, and have in my 
house of them which do well understand them.’ (Corres- 
pondence, p. 270 f.) 

In 1568 the Archbishop received formal authority from 
the Council for inquiring after antiquities. In January 
of the same year, in response to his usual demand for in- 
formation concerning old books in the various cathedrals, 
he received an interesting letter from the Bishop of Sal- 
isbury (Jan. 18, 1568): 

‘It may please your Grace to understand, that accord- 
ing to my Promise, I have ransacked our poor Library 
of Salisbury, and have found nothing worthy the finding, 
saving only one Book written in the Saxon Tongue; which 
I mind to send to your Grace by the next convenient Mes- 
senger. The Book is of a reasonable Bigness,’ the Bishop 
continues with amusing simplicity, ‘ well near as thick as 
the Communion Book. Your Grace hath three or four of 
the same Size. It may be Alfricus for all my Cunning. 
But your Grace will soon find what he is.’ 

Accordingly, the book was sent, with another letter, on 
Jan. 31. ‘These Letters,’ adds Strype, who prints them 
(Life of Parker, Book 111, ch. xix), ‘ are found in a Vol- 
ume in Folio in the Publick Library of Cambridge (sic), 
being St. Gregory's Tract, De Cura Pastoral turned para- 
phrastically into Saxon.’ The work thus recovered formed 
one of the number of manuscripts on vellum presented by 
Parker six years later (1574) to the library of his Cam- 
bridge College of Corpus Christi (not to the University 
Library). The list of Anglo-Saxon works included in the 
bequest offers good evidence of the importance of Parker's 
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researches. Besides the Pastoral Care, it comprises Evan- 
gelia quattuor Saxonice ; Bedae Historia Britannica Saxo- 
nice Versa per Aluredum; Homilia diversa 34 Saxonice ; 
Genesis cum Homiliis 51 Sazxonice; Grammatica & His- 
toria Angliae, Saxonice. 

It was probably the continued personal effort of Arch- 
bishop Parker that first gave purpose and effectiveness to 
the study of Old English Literature. Though a sporadic 
interest in the subject had, indeed, been manifested by 
earlier antiquaries, notably by John Leland, it may per- 
haps be doubted whether any previous scholar had since 
the twelfth century possessed an adequate reading knowl]- 
edge of Anglo-Saxon, and it is certain that nothing had 
been done before the time of Parker to facilitate the sys- 
tematic study of the language. The only serious rival of 
the archbishop in his claim to have first surveyed this new 
province of philology is a probably younger contemporary, 
Laurence Nowell (d. 1576), celebrated in Camden’s Bri- 
tannia as ‘ vir rara doctrina insignis, & qui Saxonicam ma- 
iorum nostrorum linguam desuetudine intermortuam, & 
oblinione sepultam primus nostra aetate resuscitauit’ (ed. 
1600, p. 151), or as Edmund Gibson’s translation (1695) 
has it: ‘ who in this age first restored the Saxon language 
spoken by our Ancestors, before quite laid aside and for- 
gotten.’ Nowell is reported to have taught the rudiments 
of Old English to his pupil, William Lambard, a couple of 
years before Parker came to the archbishopric. His only 
known writing on the subject is a manuscript ‘ Vocabular- 
ium Saxonicum, or a Saxon English dictionary,’ said by 
Anthony Wood to have been written in 1567. This work, 
after being used by several early investigators, came into 
the possession of John Selden, from whom it passed to the 
Bodleian Library (Seld. Arch. B. supra 63). 

Parker’s secretaries seem all to have been encouraged in 
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linguistic research. Besides ‘ Lylye’ already mentioned, 
we hear of Dr. Thomas Yale (1526 ?-1577), the archbish- 
op’s chancellor, ‘a great Reader and a great Collector out 
of antient Records and Registers,’ whose vast excerpts were 
in Strype’s time still preserved in the Cotton Library. 
Far the most efficient of Parker’s linguistic helpers was his 
Latin secretary, John Joscelyn (1529-1603), lauded in 
the next century by George Hickes as ‘quasi pater om- 
nium. qui linguam majorum ex eo tempore coluerunt.’ 
At his patron’s request Joscelyn, like Yale, made collections 
from Anglo-Saxon documents. His catalogue, ‘ Libri Sax 
onici qui ad manus J. J. venerunt,’ was printed by Hearne 
in,1720. In conjunction with Parker’s son John, Josce- 
lyn prepared an Anglo-Saxon and Latin dictionary on a 
scale much ampler than that of Nowell. The manuscript 
is still preserved in two volumes of the Cottonian collee- 
tion in the British Museum (Titus A xv and xvr), and 
though never printed, was for several generations one of 
the prime sources of inspiration to students of Old English. 


Parker’s antiquarian interests were, of course, domi- 
nated by his theological ardor. Very naturally, therefore, 
his first publication—the first book ever printed in Old 
English—was a text of A‘lfric’s Easter sermon in oppo- 
sition to the Roman doctrine of transubstantiation. The 
work appeared about 1567 in an undated octavo volume 
entitled ‘A Testimonie of Antiquitie, shewing the aun- 
cient fayth in the Church of England touching the sacra- 
ment of the body and bloud of the Lord here publikely 


preached and also receaued in the Saxons tyme; avoue 600 


yeares agoe.’ 

The book opens with a learned and well-written preface, 
compiled probably by Joscelyn in conjunction with Park- 
er, and signed by Parker and fourteen other bishops who 
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vouch for the accuracy of the text. The sermon follows: 
‘A Sermon of the Paschall Lambe . . . written in the 
olde Saxon tounge before the Conquest, and... now 
first translated into our common Englishe speche.” The 
method is to print the Old English original on the left- 
hand pages, with a somewhat inexact modern rendering 
opposite. ‘ This Sermon,’ the editors announce at the end, 
‘is found in diuers bookes of Sermons, written in the old 
English or Saxon Tongue: whereof two bookes be now in 
the hands of the most reuerend Father the Archbishop of 
Canterburie. To the foregoing is appended, again in 
Anglo-Saxon and modern English, a second passage denv- 
ing the theory of transubstantiation: ‘ The words of EI- 
frike Abbot of S. Albons, and also of Malmesbury, taken 
out of his Epistle written to Wulffine Bishop of Seyr- 
burne.’ The Latin version of lfrie’s similar epistle to 
Wulfstan Archbishop of York, was also in Parker's pos- 
session, and he subjoined it as a proof of the accuracy ot 
his translation of the Anglo-Saxon. ‘ Now because very 
few there be,’ he says, ‘ that doe understand the olde Eng- 
lish or Saxen (so much is our speech changed from the 
vse of that time, wherein E/frike lined) and for that also it 
may be that some will doubt how skilfully and also faith- 
fully these words of Elfrike bee translated from the Saxon 
tongue; wee haue thought good to set downe heere last of 
all the very words also of his Latine Epistle, which is 
recorded in bookes faire written of old in the Cathedrall 


Churches of Worcester and Excester.’ 

The ‘ Testimonie of Antiquitie’ concludes with versions 
of the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten Command- 
ments ‘in the Saxon & Englishe tounge’ and with a list of 
‘The Saxon Characters or letters that be most straunge.’ 
Strange these characters may indeed appear even to mod- 
ern students of Old English, for they are accurate repre 
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sentations of the actual forms of the Anglo-Saxon alpha 
bet. The types were cut by John Day for the express pur- 
pose of Parker’s book and, it is said, at Parker’s expense. 
In neatness and beauty, according to Astle, the historian 
of printing, they far excel any which have since been 
made. 

In the following year (1568) Day employed the san: 
type in the printing of William Lambard’s important co! 
lection of Saxon laws: Archaionomia, ‘ sive de priscis an 
glorum legibus libri, sermone Anglico, vetustate antiquis 
simo . . . conscripti.’ Lambard’s introductory epistle re- 
fers to ‘ Laurentius Nowelus, diligentissimus inuestigator 
antiquitatis . . . qui me (quicunque in hoe genere sim) 
effecit,’ and who first suggested to Lambard the publica 
tion. The texts reproduced were taken for the most part. 
Lambard states, from Parker’s library. In 1571, the 
Day-Parker Saxon press brought out an edition of ‘ The 
Gospels of the fower Evangelistes’ under the editorship 
of Foxe the Martyrologist. In 1574 followed Parker's 
edition of Asser’s Latin life of King Alfred. 

Parker’s first work, the ‘ Testimonie of Antiquitie,’ was 
long a regular text-book for those who sought acquaintance 
with the Old English language, and it maintained its popu- 
larity far longer than any similar publication of its time. 
In 1623, a second edition was published by William L’Isle, 
together with ‘A Saxon Treatise concerning the Old and 
New Testament. Written about the time of King Edgar 
(700 yeares agoe) by AElfricus Abbas. Now first pub- 
lished in Print with English of our times. The Original 
remaining still to be seene in Sr. Robert Cottons Librarie, 
at the end of his lesser Copie of the Saxon Penteteuch.’ 

L’Isle was one of the most painstaking and accurate of 
seventeenth-century scholars, and the account in his pre- 
face of the manner in which he attained his desire ‘ to 
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know what learning lay hid in this old English tongue’ 
illustrates forcibly the difficulties which remained even 
after Parker, Nowell, and Joscelyn had in some measure 
blazed the path. ‘I found out,’ L’Isle says, ‘ this vneasie 
way, first to acquaint my selfe a little with the Dutch 
both high and low; the one by originall, the other by com- 
merce allied: then to reade a while for recreation all the 
old English I could finde, poetry or prose, of what matter 
soeuer. And diuers good bookes of this kinde I got, that 
were neuer yet published in print; which euer the more 
ancient they were, I perceiued came neerer the Saxon: 
But the Saxon, (as a bird, flying in the aire farther and 
farther, seemes lesse and lesse;) the older it was, became 
harder to bee vnderstood. At length I lighted on Virgil 
Seotished by the Reuerend Gawin Dowglas ... And 
though I found that dialect more hard than any of the 
former (as neerer the Saxon, because farther from the 
Norman) yet with the helpe of the Latine I made shift 
to vnderstand it, and read the booke more than once from 
the beginning to the end. Wherby I must confesse I got 
more knowledge of that I sought than by any of the other. 
Next then I read the Decalogue &c. set out by 
Fraerus in common character, and so prepared came to the 
proper Saxon . . . and therein reading certaine Sermons, 
and the foure Euangelists set out and Englished by Mr. 
Fox, so increased my skill, that at length (I thanke God) 
I found my selfe able (as it were to swimme without 
bladders) to vnderstand the vntranslated fragments of the 
tongue scattered in Master Cambden and others.’ 

In 1638, L’Isle’s book was republished with a changed 
title, ‘ Divers Ancient Monuments in the Saxon Tongue,’ 
the Testimony of Antiquity being again included. Yet a 
fourth edition of Parker’s work appeared ninety-eight 
years later, in 1736: ‘A Testimony of Antiquity. 
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Written in the old Saxon Tongue before the Conquest.’ 
The Dedication to this last version alludes to the fact that 
the little book ‘had Archbishop Parker for its first Pro- 
prietor, who extracted it out of the very Ruins of th 
Saxon Monuments that lay scatter’d up and down in sey 
eral Parts of this Kingdom.’ The age of Prve troubled 
itself little about Saxon antiquities, and the 1736 editor 
is forced to confess: ‘I had some little struggle with m) 
Printer for retaining the old English, as it stands in Ma 

thew (sic) Day’s Edition.’ Nor was even this the end o 
the book. As late as 1877, three hundred and ten years 
after its first appearance, The Testimony of Antiquity 
again issued from the press, this time with copious notes 
by W. A. Copinger upon such burning theological que 

tions as ‘ Real Presence,’ ‘The Sacrifice,’ and ‘ Wafer 


bread.’ 


Parker died in 1575; his disciple Joscelyn in 1603. 
The two generations which followed saw a wide extension 
of interest in Anglo-Saxon and cognate subjects. Th 
most eminent continuator of Parker’s work was undoubt 
edly Francis Junius (Francois Du Jon, 1589-1677), bro- 
ther-in-law to the elder Vossius and the originator in Eng 
land, if not in Europe, of the comparative study of Ger 
manic philology. Born at Heidelberg, Junius removed 
to England about the age of thirty-two (1620) and be- 
came librarian to Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, in 
whose household he spent the next thirty years of his 
long life. ‘In which time,’ says Anthony Wood, ‘ and 
for about ten years after he made several excursions to 
Oxon. and was a sojourner there for the sake of the 
Bodleian and other libraries,’ where, as also in the Cot- 
ton collection, he found ‘ divers Saxon books of great an- 


tiquity.’ ‘ To this language of the Saxon,’ Wood contin- 
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ues, ‘he added a sutlicient knowledge of some northern 
tongues, as the Gothic, Francic (7. e., Old High German), 
Cimbrie or Runie (Norse) and Frisie.’ 

About the life of this far-wandered scholar, as told by 
Wood and by his eighteenth-century Latin biographer, Ed- 
ward Lye (1743), there is a flavor of real romance. After 
nearly a generation passed among the libraries and private 
collections of England, he returned to the Continent, where, 
as Lye records, ‘ audivit saepius in occidentali Frisia 
pagos & oppidula esse, Worcomum, Staveram, Molqueram, 
qui vetere Frisica lingua intaminata uterentur, cujus mag- 
na esset affinitas cum Anglo-Saxonica; sed quae ab allis 
Belgis non intelligeretur.’ In this remote and barbarous 
corner of West Friesland, accordingly, the aged adven- 
turer buried himself for two years, emerging only after 
he had completely mastered the dialect of the natives and 
worked out a theory of language relationships, which in 
part foreshadowed the nineteenth-century discoveries of 
Rask and Grimm and which maintained itself in all de- 
tails even as late as Joseph Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar of 1823. In Gothic Junius saw the head and source 
of all the Germanic languages, ‘ caput fontemgq ; linguarum 
Septentrionalium,’ and he recognized clearly at the same 
time the essential kinship between Gothic and Greek: 
‘Francicam enim Anglo-Saxonicamg; ex vetere Gothica 
promanasse, ipsam vero Gothicam (ut quae sola dialecto 
differat a Graeca vetere) ab eadem origine cum Graeca 
profluxisse judicabam.’ 

It was at this point in his career that Junius received 
the great joy of his life in suddenly gaining access to the 
Codex Argenteus of Bishop Wulfila’s Gothic Bible, re- 
cently removed to Upsala, but hitherto known to students 


only from a few broken fragments printed in 1597 by the 
Dutch scholar Smets or Bonaventura Vulcanius. Junius’s 
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Latin prose grows almost lyric as he speaks of this wind 
fall and describes himself ‘ ineffabili quadam . . . volu; 
tate delibutus ex repentino inexspectatog ; ipsius Argent: 
codicis conspectu. Habeo sane quod Coelo hic imputen 
In 1655, Junius printed some notes on Willeram’s 0), 
High German paraphrase of the Song of Solomon, a: 
in the same year an edition of the priceless Caedm 
manuscript, which he had received from his friend Arc! 
bishop Ussher, and which he in turn later gave to 
Bodleian, along with his copy of the Ormulum and hi: 
other early English collections. Much attention has been 
paid by literary historians to the publication of the Caed 
_mon, (so-called) ‘ Caedmonis monachi paraphrasis poetic 
Genesios,’ twelve years before the appearance of Paradis 
Lost, with whose author there is some reason to believ: 
Junius was personally acquainted. The fame which th 
version of Caedmon brought Junius was, however, large!\ 
casual and accidental; his true reputation as one of tli 


chief inaugurators of the modern method in philological 


research rests rather upon a work of ten years later 
(1665 )—upon his critical edition of the four Gospels i: 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, produced in conjunction with 
his disciple, Thomas Marshall: ‘ Quattuor D. N. Jesu 
Christi Euangeliorum Versiones perantiquae duae, Goth 
ica scil. et Anglo-Saxonica.’ This book was printed 1 
Dort from the famous and beautiful Junian types repre 
senting the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon alphabets, which Ju 
nius later presented to the University of Oxford. The 
Old English and Gothic texts are given as far as possible 
in parallel columns, the whole preceded by an eloquent 
Latin dedicatory epistle to the Chancellor of Upsala Uni- 
versity, through whose favor Junius had been privileged 
to examine and publish the Codex Argenteus. A second 
volume, bound up with the first, adds a Gothic glossary 
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by Junius, preceded by a list of all the then known works 
in Old English, Old High German (Francic), and Old 
Norse (Cimbric), together with a discussion of the Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Runic alphabets and a very interesting 
prefatory poem of about three hundred verses in Latin 
elegiac couplets by Janus Vlitius of Breda. 

Marshall’s contribution to the work consists in the pre- 
paration of the Old English text and, more particularly, in 
the addition of a hundred and eighty pages of linguistic 
observationes. With reference to the publication of the 
latter Wood relates that Marshall ‘ did thereby revive his 
memory so much in his college (Lincoln College, Oxford), 
that the Society chose him fellow thereof without his 
knowledge or seeking, 17 Dec. 1668.’ Four years later 
(1672) Marshall was advanced to the rectorship of the 
college. 


While Germanic studies at Oxford were being prose- 
euted by Junius and Marshall in close connexion with the 
Continental movements in the same department, and were 
extending themselves from Anglo-Saxon to Gothic, Old 
High German, and even Old Norse, the Cambridge schol- 
ars of the early seventeenth century held a much more 
insular position, restricting themselves in large measure 
to the problems of Old English lexicography. 

The Maecenas of early English learning at Cambridge 
was Sir Henry Spelman (1564-1641), who, along with 
Camden and Cotton, had been a member of the famous 
Society of Antiquaries, disbanded in 1604. Especially 
interested in the antiquarian side of legal research, Spel 
man compiled an extensive glossary of Saxon law terms, 
ealled Archwologus, of which the first volume, to the letter 


L, appeared in 1626; the second volume posthumously 


under the editorship of Dugdale in 1664. In 1638, Spel- 
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man completed his arrangements for endowing a lectw: 
ship in Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge, the first chair ey 
established to promote the teaching of any branch of Ge: 
manic philology. The original incumbent of the post wa 
Abraham Wheelocke (1593-1653), an accurate investiga 
tor, who published an edition of Alfred’s translation o: 
Bede in 1643, and at his patron’s suggestion made colle: 
tions toward a general Old English dictionary. On Whee! 
ocke’s death, the annual stipend of the lectureship was 
transferred by Spelman’s son Henry to William Somner, 
who in 1659 published his great ‘ Dictionarium Saxonic 
Latino-Anglicum,’ dedicated ‘ Universis & Singulis Lin 
guae Saxonicae, Anglis olim Vernaculae, Studiosis, dome: 
ticis & exteris, praesentibus & posteris.’ Besides his larg 
debt to the Spelmans and to Wheelocke, Somner avows his 
use of manuscript material in the Cotton library and par 
ticularly of the manuscript vocabularies of Laurence Now 
ell and Joscelyn, the latter known to him from a tran 
script made by Sir Simonds d’ Ewes. 

Somner’s Dictionary, printed by the Oxford University 
Press, is a very handsome and ambitious volume, intro 


duced by all the elaborate formality of commendatory 


verse usual to the period. In refreshing contrast to thi 
conventional Latin eulogia stand the English rimes of a 
certain ‘ Ioannes de Bosco, Hodiensis,’ a critic unjustly) 
sceptical of the reception likely to await a philological en 
deavor in the last year of the Commonwealth. 


‘What mean’st thou man?’ Joannes complains, ‘ think’st thou th) 
learned page, 
And worthy pains will relish with this age? 
Think’st that this Treasury of Saron words 
Will be deem’d such amidd’st unletter’d swords? 
3o0ts it to know how our forefathers spoke 
Ere Danish, Norman, or tnis present yoke, 
Did gall our patient necks? or matters it 
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What Hengest utter’d, or how Horsa writ? 
Last, think’st that we, who have destroy’d what e’re 
Our Grandsires did, will with their language bear?’ 


By the time a century had passed from the publication 
of Parker’s Testimonie of Antiquitie—by the close, that 
is, of the first decade of the Restoration—the study of 
Teutonic origins in England was, save for a single lack. 
definitely established. Parker's great gifts to the librarv 
of Corpus Christi, Cambridge; the still larger collections 
of Sir Robert Cotton; and the treasures laid up by Laud, 
Junius, and others for the Bodleian had made a vast num- 
ber of the most important early English manuscripts per- 
manently accessible. The Saxon type cast by Day at 
Parker’s order, still more the fine Saxon and Gothic founts 
later given by Junius to the enterprising University Press 
of Oxford, had so far encouraged publication in this field 
as already to have called forth in critical edition some half- 
dozen selections from lfrie; the Saxon Laws; the Old 
English and Gothic texts of the four Gospels; the Caed- 
monian Genesis; Alfred’s translation of Bede; the inter- 
linear Psalter; Asser’s Latin life of King Alfred, besides 
Glossaries of Old English and Gothic and the extensive 
linguistic observations of Marshall. Nor was the stimu- 
lus of academic appreciation at this time lacking. The 
generosity of the two Spelmans, father and son, at Cam- 
bridge, and of the redoubtable Dr. Fell at Oxford had 
given very substantial encouragement to the cause of Ger- 
manic research. Wheelocke and Somner had already re- 
ceived in the one university, Marshall was receiving in 
the other, a degree of recognition for their achievements 
in this department not incommensurate with the rewards 
obtainable by scholars working in the more conventional 


fields opened up by the earlier classical renascence. 


However, the old Teutonic languages were not vet, and 
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could not be, the subject of any general academic stud: 
for the lack of grammars which might introduce beginners 
to a knowledge of the elements of the different tongues ) 
a way less devious and heart-breaking than that which 
L’Isle has described. Hickes estimates that from the tiny 
when the dissolution of monasteries rendered the old mani 
scripts generally accessible till the year 1689, not mor 
than two foreigners (Vossius the Elder and J. laet 
Antwerp) and about twenty Englishmen had acquired any 
real mastery of the Anglo-Saxon. Bishop Fell, indeed, 
anxious to increase the study of Old English at Oxford, 
had urged upon Marshall the preparation of a grammar 
of that language, offering himself to bear all expenses of 
publication ; but the work, though contemplated, as some 
fragments in the Bodleian attest, was not carried through. 
Nor does a reported manuscript grammar by Joscelyn, 
eagerly sought for during the seventeenth century, appear 
to be much more than a myth, though its bare title has 
survived. It remained for a later scholar, George Hickes 
(1642-1715), to put the capstone upon the edifice of 
which Parker and Nowell had begun the foundation a 
century and a quarter before. Hickes’s parallel gram 
mars of Anglo-Saxon and Gothic, to which he appended 
R. Jonas’s grammar of Icelandic, were printed at Oxford 
from the Junian type and published in 1689 with th 
title: ‘ Institutiones Grammaticae Anglo-Saxonicae ct 
Moeso-Gothicae.’ This great work, preceded by a Latin 
historical and eritical preface which is a masterpiece in 
its kind, remained for a hundred and thirty-four years tli 
universal authority in its field. The eighteenth century 
achieved little in this department: even Hickes’s niece, 
Elizabeth Elstob (1683-1756), owed the repute she yet 
enjoys rather to her good fortune in arousing the interest 


of queenly and noble patrons than to any important ad- 
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vance of scholarship. As late as 1819, the Reverend J. 
L. Sisson is fain to justify his slight ‘ Elements of Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar’ as merely ‘compiled with a view of 
offering to the Public, in a compressed Form, the principal 
Parts of Dr. Hickes’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, a Book now 
seldom to be met with.’ Only in 1823, as the study of 
Germanic philology was a second time reviving under the 
influence of Jacob Grimm, was a modest attempt made by 
Joseph Bosworth to advance the frontier of linguistic sci- 
ence beyond the point at which Hickes and Junius had 
left it. 
C. F. Tucker Brooke. 


Note—Since this paper has been in the printer’s hands, I have 
learned that Miss Eleanor N. Adams has been engaged for several 
years on the study of Old English Scholarship in England. A num- 
ber of the matters alluded to in the foregoing article will be treated 


at much greater length in Miss Adams’s monograph. 
C. F. T. B. 





VI.—THE FRENCH ARISTOTELIAN FORMALISTS 
AND THOMAS RYMER 


That the critical theories of the seventeenth-centurv 
French school of rules find numerous parallels in the work 
of Thomas Rymer has been perceived by various students 
of literary criticism. But the recognition of general re- 


semblances has not served, apparently, to secure uniform- 
ity of opinion in classifying Rymer as a critic, or in deter- 
mining the extent to which he represented, in English 
criticism, the French codification of the rules. Profes- 
sor Saintsbury states that Rymer had a “ charcoal-burner’s 
faith in ‘the rules.’”* On the other hand, Professor 
Spingarn, who has gone farthest in tracing the parallelisms 
between Rymer’s work and that of preceding critics, re- 
gards his work as rationalistic, or based upon common 
sense, rather than formalistic, based upon rule and pre- 
cedent.2_ The one would regard Rymer as a participant 
in the French tradition; the other, as primarily a con- 
tinuator of certain previously existing English methods. 
An analysis of the relationship between Rymer and the 
French critics of the school of rules, more systematic than 
has yet been attempted,* may aid in determining to what 
extent the critical standards and methods of the French 


* Saintsbury, A History of Criticism, Vol. 0, p. 392. 

? J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Vo). 
1, Introduction, pp. LXV, LXXI, ete. 

*Certain parallelisms are pointed out by Prof. Spingarn in the 
second volume of the work cited, in the notes to the Rymer 
selections. But the notes of course deal only with the selections 
included in the volume, and for these are not exhaustive, and 
sometimes seem of doubtful value. Any indebtedness will be 


acknowledged. 
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Aristotelian formalists are approximated in Rymer, and 
what influence the French school had upon one whose cri- 
ticism, however it may be regarded now, was of great 
weight and importance for years after it was written. 

In carrying out the investigation certain questions de 
mand attention: To what extent do the standards of 
criticism adhered to by the French formalists find their 
way into the work of Thomas Rymer? Are their methods 
of applying these standards followed by him? Then, 
dismissing for the time general resemblances, is there any 
evidence that the French critics were known to Rymer ? 
Are there any signs of actual borrowing? Furthermore, 
to what extent could he have got his critical apparatns 
from any other likely source? If these questions can pe 
answered satisfactorily, the material will be at hand for 
forming a conclusion as to the main problem of this in- 
vestigation. 


I 


Now the work of the French school of rules was chiefly 
concerned with two main literary types: the epic, and the 
drama. Rymer as a critic is concerned largely, although 
not quite entirely, with the drama. Consequently it is 
chiefly the dramatic criticism of the Frenchmen that we 
should expect to find mirrored in Rymer’s work, if any 
be mirrored; although of course in certain respects the 
French utterances in regard to the epic may find signi- 
ficant analogies in the Englishman’s criticism. 

If the work of the French critics belonging to the school 
of rules be analyzed,* certain critical standards are seen 


*The lectures of Professor Irving Babbitt at Harvard University 
were my introduction to the study of the French school of rules. 
Professor Saintsbury’s account is striking but is vitiated by his 
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to guide them all. All alike require that the plot be 
strictly probable in all of its details, and that the outcome 
be in strict accord with the demands of poetic justice. 
All insist that the artificial code of decorum formulated 
by this school shall be observed in the handling of char- 
acters. In regard to the drama, all give their allegiance 
to the rules of the three unities and especially to that re- 
garding unity of time. These doctrines, developed into 
a code of minute and systematized rules, characterize the 
work of the French school. They are formulated and fol- 
lowed by the earliest critics of the group: Chapelain, La 
Mesnardiére, Mambrun, Hédelin. They are accepted in 
large part by Corneille, whose critical work shows certain 
marks of their influence. And they are in general ad- 
hered to by the latest members of the school at the end 
of the century: Rapin, Le Bossu, and Dacier. 

Let us examine these standards in detail, and see how 
the French critics formulate them, and how closely Rymer 
adheres to them. 

As might be expected in any system of rules based upon 
Aristotle, the plot is regarded as of fundamental impori- 
ance; and in choosing and developing the episodes that go 
to make up the plot, the requirements of probability must 
never be forgotten. Aristotle had said that an impossible 
probability is to be preferred to an improbable possibility, 
and on this basis was built up by the French formalists a 
theory of strictly rational verisimilitude, a doctrine of 
probability to conform not so much to actuality as to the 
demands of logic. 


hostility to neo-classicism in general. M. Brunetiére in his L’£volu- 
tion des Genres, Tome I, pp. 14, 15, ete., does indeed distinguish 
the period of the rules from what precedes and what follows it, 
but the treatment of the period is scant and does not even mention 
some of the critics most important for the purposes of this study. 
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One of the earliest documents of the school, the judg- 
ment of the Academy upon the Cid,' a critical document 
which is generally credited in large part to Chapelain, 
and which undoubtedly commanded his thorough sym- 
pathy, voices this doctrine in no uncertain way. Time 
and again the play is condemned on the score of impro- 
bability, and the rule is laid down that all episodes must 
appear so probable to the spectators that they unhesitat- 
ingly accept them as true.® History may assert the truth 
of certain improbabilities, but in this case history is not 
to be followed,’ for such events are in the nature of Aris- 
totle’s improbable possibilities, which are to be shunned 
in creative literature. This is echoed by Rymer in his 
criticism of Fletcher’s Duke in: Rollo: “ History may 
have known the like. But Aristotle cries shame.” 5 Of 
course Chapelain’s remark and Rymer’s may be traced ul- 
timately back to one of the principles laid down in the 
Poetics of Aristotle, but the principle has hardened into 
a rule. 

Logical verisimilitude is a doctrine that finds utterance 
in the works of the other French formalists also. La Mes- 
nardiére, for example, takes up the doctrine and expands 
it into sets of definite rules. We have ordinary verisimili- 
tude and extraordinary verisimilitude; both are defined 
and copiously illustrated by examples.® The discussion 
of these matters is concluded by the statement that the 


5 Les Sentiments de L’Académie Francoise sur ... le Cid (1638). 
Published in the edition of Corneille by Marty-Laveaux, Vol. x11, pp. 
463 ff. Cf. Armand Gasté, La Querelle du Cid (Paris, 1898), ap- 
pendix, for references to Chapelain’s letters showing his attitude 
in the quarrel. 

* Ed. Marty-Laveaux, op. cit., p. 468. 

"Op. cit., pp. 468, 471. 

* Tragedies of the Last Age, p. 47. 

*Jules de la Mesnardi@re, La Poétique, 1640; pp. 36 ff. 
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chief fault of writers lies in employing actions which are 
unreasonable, unbelievable, contradictory, and impossi- 
ble.° Mambrun,’’ too, places great stress upon the need 
for logical verisimilitude,'* and recommends that the poet 
strip the action of its names, in order to test its probability 


according to general conditions. In particular he attacks 
the medieval romances because they lack probability.'* 
Hédelin’s La Pratique du Théatre follows the others ; pro- 
bability is a prime requisite. The dramatist must take 
particular care to guard “la vraisemblance des choses.” !* 
All through the sixth chapter of the first book the need of 
verisimilitude is especially stressed; and in the second 
chapter of the second book, a chapter entitled “ De la 
Vraisemblance,” the first words are, “‘ Voici le fondement 
de toutes les Piéces du Théatre.” '° 
other hand, is not, in his critical utterances, so thoroughly 
devoted to the doctrine as the other critics previously men- 
tioned. As between probability and the unities, he pre- 
fers to hold fast to the unities. Probability must some- 
times be stretched a little to permit the observance of the 
rules of time and place.’® Yet in general he accepts the 
doctrine of logical verisimilitude. It is unnecessary to 
multiply examples from the later French formalists.‘* 


Corneille, on the 


* Poétique, p. 51. 

“ Pierre Mambrun, De Poemate Epico, 1652. This book unfortu- 
nately is not accessible to me, but through the kindness of Professor 
Irving Babbitt, who put at my disposal his notes, I am able to give 
some account of its contents. 

2 Op. cit., p. 138. * Op. cit., p. 173. 

“Op. cit., p. 31. This work appeared in 1657. I have used the 
edition published in Amsterdam, 1715. 

* Ibid., p. 65. 

* Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. 1, p. 84. 

“If other citations are desired, cf. Rapin, Réflerione sur la Poé- 
tique, C2uvres, Amsterdam, 1709, Vol. mu, pp. 113, and 149; Le 
Bossu, Traité du Poéme Ppique, ed. 1677, p. 9; André Dacier, La 
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Enough have been cited to show that the rule of logical 
verisimilitude is one of the fundamental rules of this 
sehool. 

And how does Rymer stand in regard to this rule? He, 
too, holds it to be fundamental. In the preface to his 
translation of Rapin’s Réflexions sur la Poétique d’Aris- 
tote, which preface marks his entrance into the field of 
literary criticism, he constantly appeals to this rule. Spen- 
ser is condemned because ‘he makes no Conscience of 
Probability.” 1% Cowley’s Davideis is censured on the 
same score; and Rymer adds, ‘Poetry has no life, nor can 
have any operation, without probability.” '° Again, in the 
Tragedies of the Last Age, the same rule is stressed. The 
plot of Rollo is condemned for lacking verisimilitude.*” 
Of A King and No King he writes, “* What sets this Fable 
below History, are many improbabilities.”*? He has a 
similar opinion of T’he Maid’s Tragedy: “ Nothing in IHis- 
tory was ever so unnatural, nothing in Nature was ever so 
improbable, as we find the whole conduct of this Tra- 
gedy.” ** This question of rational probability, it should 
be noted, is the first which Rymer raises as he takes up 
each play in turn; and during the course of his examina- 
tion he subjects the various contributory episodes to this 
same test. Finally, the Short View of Tragedy exempli- 
fies the application of this rule just as rigidly as either 
of the preceding pieces of criticism. ‘“ Nothing,” we read, 
“jis more odious in Nature than an improbable lye; and, 
certainly, never was any Play fraught, like this of Othello, 
with improbabilities.” 2° With this standard in mind 


Poétique dAristote . . . avec des Remarques Critiques, Amsterdam, 
1692, passim, 

* Op. cit., p. 9. * Tbid., p. 59. 

* Ibid., p. 16. * Ibid., p. 107. 

* Op. cit., p. 19. * Op. cit., p. 92. 
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Rymer examines the design of the play carefully, and 
finds many features which seem to him not in accordance 
with the demands of logical verisimilitude. It is im- 
probable that the Venetians would make a man of Othello’s 
race their general; it is opposed to human nature that 
Desdemona would love him; it is not reasonable that Ro- 
derigo should so soon have spent the proceeds of the sale 
of his lands; and so on indefinitely. 

Is this rationalistic criticism? Is it merely the appli- 
cation of common sense? In the light thrown upon the 
ease by the practice of the French formalists one is forced 
to the conclusion that it is the rigid application of one 
of the most fundamental of the rules. However unen- 
lightened one may regard the method of application, one 
must conclude that what Rymer is doing is to adopt for 
his own critical work that same rule of rational. proba- 
bility that the French critics before him so greatly em- 
phasized. 


IT 


But before finally deciding whether in this matter Ry- 
mer is formalist or rationalist, let us examine some of 
the other rules, and observe his attitude toward them. 
The principle of poetic justice received considerable at- 
tention at the hands of the formalists. This doctrine, as 
a phase of the didactic theory of poetry, naturally appealed 
to them. If the primary purpose of poetry is to instruct 
rather than to amuse, then what more desirable than that 
its instruction should be moralistic? The moral interpre- 
tation of the principle of katharsis led to this conclusion. 
And if this end is to be accomplished, episodes must be 
so managed as to enforce a moral lesson. Virtue must 
be rewarded, and vice must be punished. 
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In view of the fundamental nature of the doctrine, it 
is not surprising to find the school of rules emphasizing 
it, formulating it as a definite rule, whereby to guide its 
criticism. Thus in the commentary on the Cid, it is 
asserted that what seems to be wickedness on the part of 
Chiméne should at the end of the play be punished, not 
rewarded.** This early piece of formalistic criticism feels 
the need of observing poetic justice. Hédelin even goes 
so far as to hold that the chief rule of the dramatic poem 
is that virtue be rewarded and vice be punished.*° Cor- 
neille himself, although his play was held open to criticism 
on this score by the Academy, was on the whole a sup- 
porter of the rule. The first Discours recognizes the de- 
sirability of observing poetic justice,*® the better to carry 
out the didactic purpose of poetry. In the work of Le 
3ossu this didacticism receives its greatest emphasis, al- 
though the writer applies the theory to epic rather than 
to dramatic poetry. The end of the epic poem, he main- 
tains, is to lay down moral instructions.*‘ In constructing 
a plot, the poet must first select the moral he wishes ‘to 
enforce.?*> Around that he is to build his poem. Dacier 
echoes the others in teaching that the purpose of poetry 
is didactic.® 

Turning to Rymer, we find the doctrine of poetic jus- 
tice one of the fundamentals of his critical creed. Rv- 
mer, no more than the French Academy, would have seen 
the wickedness of a Chiméne go unpunished. Poetic jus- 
tice “ would require that the satisfaction be compleat and 
full, ere the Malefactor goes off the Stage, and nothing left 
to God Almighty, and another World.” *° It is unnecessary 


“Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. x1, p. 472. 

* Op. cit., p. 5. * Ibid., p. 37. 

* Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. 1, p. 21. ™Op. cit., preface, p. xiv. 
* Op. cit., p. 19. * Trag. of Last Age, p. 26. 
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to quote numerous instances of Rymer’s application of 
this rule. Incident after incident is examined in its light, 
and condemned. The application is not implied, but 
expressed.*! The murder by Iago of his benefactor, Ro- 
derigo, is condemned, in common with Shakspere’s dis- 
position of other characters in Othello, because it is 
“against all Justice and Reason.” ** The play as a whol: 
is damned, because the audience can carry home with the: 
nothing “ for their use and edification.” ** Evidently 
play which does not inculcate a plain moral lesson by 
means of obvious poetical justice is, as he puts it, “ without 
salt or savour.” 

A third principle systematized into rules by the French 


formalists is that concerned with the unities. This, it 


should be noted is, however, a principle much more emph: 
sized by the French critics than by the Englishman. Th 
critics of the Cid would restrict the action of a play t 
twelve hours.** Corneille, as has been observed, is in his 
criticism loyal to the doctrine of the unities, particular]; 
unity of time and unity of place. The rules enforcing 
them must be followed, in order that stage conditions ma‘ 
approximate actual conditions in the world at large. Da- 
cier holds the same opinion, and is most explicit in enfore 
‘ing it. For him the duration of the action in a tragedy 
ought to be, not twelve hours, but just equal to the 
time of representation. Unity of action received less 
attention from critics; superficially, at least, it was ob- 
served by the dramatists. 

Although Rymer does not flout the unities, he seems 
to regard them as of minor importance. Yet if in his 
criticism he is disposed to slight them, his practice, in 


"Cf. T. of L. A., pp. 23, 26, 35, 37, 42, 126, ete. 
™ Short View, pp. 139, 144. 
* Ibid., p. 146. “Op. cit., p. 471. 
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his only play, Edgar, proves his acceptance of their de- 
mands. There he definitely announces that the duration 
of the action is ten hours. The rule in regard to unity 
of time, which was the center of conflict between critics 
and dramatists, he thus accepts. Unity of place is also 
observed in the play. Nor does Rymer utterly disregard 
the unities in his critical works. In the opening chapter 
of the Tragedies of the Last Age he alludes to the rules 
of unity with approval, and in the Short View, Othello is 
condemned for not observing unity of place; vet “ ab- 
surdities of this kind break no Benes. They may make 
Fools of us; but do not hurt our Morals.” *° This repre- 
sents his general attitude toward the unities; they ought 
to be observed, but after all they are of secondary im- 
portance. As compared with the criticism of the French 
formalists, Rymer’s work shows in this respect a differ- 
ence in degree, not in kind. 


ITI 


Passing from considerations of plot to those of char- 
acterization, we enter upon a topic of absorbing interest 
to the school of rules: the principle of decorum ; to observe 
which a code of minute rules was drawn up, governing 
the actions of the characters in every detail. 

These rules, however, did not attain definiteness for 
some time. The critics of the Cid, for example, merely 
state that characters should behave in accordance with 
time, place, age, contemporary customs, and so forth.*® 
But the matter is not further elaborated, although there 
are one or two references to breaches of decorum in the 
detailed criticism of the play. 


* Op. cit., p. 106. 
*Op. cit., pp. 467-8. 
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La Mesnardiére, however, is more explicit. He gives 
multifold rules. He prescribes the qualities with which 
a poet ought to endow a benevolent king, a tyrant a queen, 
a prince, a chancellor, and so forth.** He outlines char- 


acteristics according to age, sex, fortune, rank, and na 
tionality.** It is significant that he is driven to the con 
clusion that a tragic poet ought to be acquainted with 
court etiquette.*® He gives the whole matter definiteness 
and system. Conformity to types is prescribed, the char- 
acteristics of each type are laid down, and general con 
formity to the rules of behaviour in royal courts is insisted 
upon. The Aristotelian idea that a character ought to 
act consistently has been developed into a series of hard 
and fast rules. To be sure, Horace, centuries before, had 
made a beginning of the business, but minuteness and 
rigidity the rules of decorum owe to the French formalists. 

The method of La Mesnardiére is followed by Mam 
brun, who in some respects even surpasses the earlier 
writer. For example, a hero may weep, but not howl.*° 
In Hédelin’s work simil r minutie appear. A king should 
speak like a king, and nothing ought to be done to offend 
his dignity.** Rapin *? and Le Bossu ** enunciate like 
rules. Dacier does not in general go into such great de- 
tail, but his grave discussion whether it is proper in tra 
gedy for a king to come out from his palace to the scene 
of action,** shows that this critic, like the others, made 
decorum more or less a matter of court etiquette. 

When we turn to Rymer’s critical utterances, we find 
that he, too, has the formalistic attitude toward charac- 
terization, and makes use of the same rules of etiquette 


* Op. cit., pp. 120 ff. “Op. cit., p. 68. 

"Op. cit., pp. 119 ff. “ Op. cit., p. 116, ete. 

* Op. cit., p. 239. “ Op. cit., Part II, Chap. 1. 
“Op. cit., p. 206. “Op. cit., p. 293. 
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in discussing characters. In his earliest critical work 
certain characters are condemned because they have “ but 
little of the Heroick in them,” *° and dogs are reproved 
for barking in an heroic poem—unless “ they bark Heroi- 
eally.” *® And in his later work other minute rules are 
applied. Kings must be of heroic mold,** must combine 
in their dispositions greatness of mind and generosity.** 
“Far from decorum is it, that we find the King drolling 
and quibbling,” *° he writes of one of Fletcher’s charac- 
ters. That is a breach of court etiquette! All feminine 
characters must possess the trait of modesty, for modesty 
is a typical feminine characteristic.°° No woman is to 
kill a man, no servant a master, no private subject a king. 
‘“‘ Poetical decency [7. e., decorum] will not suffer death 
to be dealt to each other by such persons, whom the Laws 
of Duel allow not to enter the lists together.” °' Etiquette 
again ! 

That phase of decorum concerned with the traits of 
types finds application again in the Short View. Othello 
and Iago have not the traits ascribed to soldiers by the 
rules. Of Iago we read that Shakspere “would pass 
upon us a close, dissembling, false, insinuating rascal, 
instead of an open-hearted, frank, plain-dealing Souldier, 
a character constantly worn by them for some thousands 


52 


of years in the World.” °? As in the French critics, a 
character must be endowed with traits prescribed by call- 
ing, age, sex, and so forth, and must act in conformity 
with the laws of etiquette. Rymer’s criticism of charac- 
terization is a sweeping application of the rules laid down 
by the French formalists. 


“Introd. to Rapin, p. 11. * Ibid., p. 64. 
“ Ibid., p. 22. © Tbid., p. 113. 
oF. of I, A. p-G1. "% Ibid., p. 117. 


*Ibid., p. 63. "Op. cit., p. 94. 
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Thus in fundamental doctrines Rymer’s criticism con- 
forms to the criticism of the French school of rules. And 
the analysis might be extended to include other rules than 
those considered. A great number of other dicta codified 
into rules by the French formalists find expression like 
wise in Rymer’s work. The representation of scenes of 
bloodshed is frowned upon. Mixture of genres is con- 
demned. The comic should not be mingled with the tra 
gic. Judgment is a more necessary quality than fancy in 
creative work. The subject of tragedy should be som: 
great and noble action. Characters in tragedy must | 
of royal gr noble birth. Further multiplication of in 
stances is needless. It is clear that Rymer accepts th 
code of minute rules promulgated by the French Aristo 
telian formalists and applies them in his own work. That 
many of the critical ideas bere considered had been held 
by critics other than the formalists is undoubtedly truce. 
3ut the French formalists were the ones who codified these 
critical principles into an elaborate system of minute and 
definite rules; and these minute and definite rules are the 
ones taken up and applied by Thomas Rymer. In respect 
to the rules, then, he is one with the French Aristotelian 


formalists. 
IV 


Aside from this similarity in substance, other and mor 


general points of resemblance may be noted, points of re 
semblance which at least give additional plausibility to 
the theory that all of these men belong to the same schooi 
of thought. 

The analogies between Chapelain and Rymer are especi 
ally significant in this respect. Both men were considered 
by their contemporaries exceedingly erudite, and in the 
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case of each the erudition was particularly displayed in 
the field of medieval French literature. Of Chapelain 
Professor Saintsbury remarks that he “‘almost alone of his 
time knew Old French literature,” and discusses his dia- 
log, De la Lecture des vieux Romans, wherein this know]l- 
edge is displayed.** Rymer likewise was regarded as an 
authority on Old French and what he terms “ Provencial ” 
literature, and his eminence in this respect was likewise 
lonely. Of course, there is little likelihood that Rymer 
was indebted to Chapelain for his interest in Old French; 
yet the resemblance is not without significance. It offers a 
parallelism in mental traits. Both Chapelain and Rymer 
were regarded as men of sound learning. Moreover, the 
same general statement may be made of the other members 
of the school of rules. 

Although in craftsmanship Chapelain was decidedly 
the more finished, in critical temperament there are points 
of contact between the two men. The opening paragraph 
of the judgment of the Academy upon the Cid furnishes 
an instance of what is meant. One sentence in particular 
is significant. “‘ C’est une vérité reconnue,”’ the passage 
runs, “que la louange a moins de force pour nous faire 
avancer dans le chemin de la vertu, que le blame pour 
nous retirer de celui du vice.” °* So the criticism frankly 
sets out to find faults, while professing at the same time 
—and here it differs from the general run of Rymer’s 
work—not to withhold praise for what seems praise- 
worthy. The sentence quoted, however, might well have 
served the English critic as a motto in his crusade against 
the evils of his native tragedy. 

One other trait is shared by Rymer with Chapelain, 


® Hist. of Lit. Crit., Vol. 1, pp. 258, 260. 
“Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. x1, p. 463. 
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and in this instance, not only with Chapelain, but also 
with other critics of the school of rules; and that is, a 
firm faith in the efficacy of the rules for stimulating and 
guiding creative work—a faith which several of thes 
critics manifested by writing original poems or plays bascd 
on their rules. Thus Chapelain wrote La Pucelle, an epi 
which Boileau irrevocably damned. La Mesnardiére 
wrote Alinde. Mambrun wrote his epic on Constantine. 
And Rymer wrote his play, Edgar. These works were not 
shining successes. They showed the inadequacy of th: 
rules rather than their efficacy. But they do make mani- 
fest the faith of their writers, and it is not without signi 
ficance to find Thomas Rymer following the example of 
the French formalists in this respect. 

Thus we find various analogies between the interests 
and beliefs of Rymer and the interests and beliefs of the 
French school of rules, various bonds which join them. 
3ut it may be objected, despite this testimony, that Ry 
mer has definitely stated that his criticism is based on 
common sense, on the use of ordinary reason, and that 
therefore, although the parallelisms with the French wri 
ters may be numerous, they are accidental; that his criti 
cism is fundamentally rationalistic, rather than formal 
istic. Let us examine this objection for a moment. 

The passage that seems to give most basis for the ra 
tionalistic theory is found in The Tragedies of the Last 
Age. Kymer has just stated that a plot must conform to 
the requirements of reason. Then he notes what are the 
qualities necessary to judge of the reasonableness of a 
plot. “ And certainly there is not requir’d much Learn- 
ing, or that a man must be some Aristotle, and Doctor 
of Subtilties, to form a right judgment in this particular; 
common sense suffices; and rarely have I known the 
Women-judges mistake in these points, when they have the 
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patience to think, and (left to their own heads) they de- 
cide with their own sense.” °° 
Are we to conclude from this passage that Rymer bases 


1] ee 


his eriticism upon “common sense,” that he is funda- 
mentally rationalistic in his critical method? Far from 
it. The statement, it should be noted in the first place, 1s 
confined to a consideration of plot. ‘Common sense ” 
is the faculty to be used in judging of the reasonableness 
of a plot; it confers the ability to discern marked incon- 
sistencies. And the examination of a plot to condemn 
contradictions and inconsistencies is, as previously noted, 
nothing in the world but an application of the formalistic 
rule of logical verisimilitude. All that the passage really 
conveys is a declaration that knowledge of the rules is not 
necessary in order to judge of the reasonableness of a 
plot; ordinary mental equipment is sufficient. “ Cormmon 
sense suffices.” But the very process which involves this 
use of common sense is that in which is applied one of 
the chief rules of formalistie criticism: the rule demanding 
logical verisimilitude. Common sense, every-day reason, 
is but the servant of the rules. 

Of course, the rules themselves are not in conflict with 
reason. Indeed, they demand our allegiance just because 
they are rational. In one passage Rymer states that the 
rules are based on reasons as “‘ convincing and clear as any 
demonstration in Mathematicks.” °® But to hold that is 
not to make oneself a rationalistie critic. Indeed, the 
statement only links Rymer the more closely with the 
French formalists. In the criticism of the Cid we find 
that common sense (bon sens) bears out the teachings of 
the rules.°* THédelin announces that the rules are founded 


Op. cit., pp. 4-5. 
" Pref. to Rapin, p. 4. 
* Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. x11, p. 475. 
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upon reason and common sense—“depend de la raison et 


du sens commun.” °8 Rapin echoes this sentiment almos: 
exactly,°® and Dacier,®® too, follows the example of the 


others. In short, it is a cardinal characteristic of the 
school of rules to hold that the rules are reasonable; and 
Rymer is one with the school in this respect as in so man) 
others. 

Rymer, then, is not fundamentally a rationalistie critic. 
Ile does not bar reason from criticism, but he holds that 
the demands of reason are formulated in the rules, and he 
exercises his own reason, not independently, but in th: 
process of applying the rules. In all of this he is doing 
just what the French formalists advocated before him. 

One difference in practice between Rymer and the typi 
eal French formalist should, however, be noted. The typ: 
eal French formalist was a codifier of the rules. Hi 
analyzed various Aristotelian dicta in the light of the 
Italian commentaries, and he wrought them into rules 
and built them up into definite systems. This is the kind 
of work done by La Mesnardiére, for example; and by 
Hédelin; and by most of the others in the French group. 
Rymer did not continue the work of codification; rather, 
he took the results of the codification and applied them in 
his own criticism. To this extent he differs from most of 
the Frenchmen considered. However, the difference 
not essential. He bases his criticism upon the rules 
formulated by the Frenchmen, and by virtue of that prac 
tice he is fundamentally a formalistic critic. 


V 


Since, then, it seems clear that Rymer belongs to the 
school of La Mesnardiére and Mambrun, of Hédelin and 


* Op. cit., pp. 20 and 21. * Op. cit., pp. vi and vii. 
Op. cit., p. 104. 
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Dacier, the question of his indebtedness to them individ- 
ually next arises. Was Rymer acquainted with the work 
of the Frenchmen? Did he owe his rules to them? Is 
there any evidence of indebtedness ? 

That he was in some measure acquainted with the work 
of the French school of rules seems clear. The mere fact 
that the Englishman’s first venture into literary criticism 
was his translation of Rapin’s book indicates his familiar- 
ity with the work of one member of the school and may 
well suggest an acquaintance with the works of some of the 
other members. Indeed, there is positive evidence that he 
knew about the criticism of La Mesnardiére; for in the 
Preface to the translation of Rapin he notes his indebted- 
ness to the earlier French critic for the observation that 
the French language is “a very Infant” and unsuited 
for use in the conduct of love affairs.°' As Prof. Spin- 
garn points out, this is a reference to La Mesnardiére’s 
statement on the “ Rudesse de la langue Francoise dans les 
expressions amoureuses.” ©? Qne is justified in suspect- 
ing that Rymer had read the work of the French critic 
with care, since he noted a remark of such comparatively 
small importance in general dramatic theory. 

Again, Rymer knew the poetical work of Chapelain,® 
and was acquainted with the history of the founding of 
the Academy ;** consequently it is probable that he had 
read the Sentiments de l’ Académie sur le Cid, and from 
it he may have taken some hints as to methods. of 
applying the rules to concrete criticism. Corneille is 
another whom Rymer cites by name, although not in con- 
nection with any very important rule. In the account of 
the French drama a passage from the examen of Théodore 


“Op. cit., p. 7. ® Cf. Pref. to Rapin, p. 26. 
“La Mesn., p. 371. WS. Fs Ts h R. 
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is quoted—in translation—as testimony to that aversion 


to immoral or questionable plays which was then charac- 
teristic of French audiences.®° And near the close of the 
Short View there is cited Corneille’s avowal, in the examen 
of Mélite, that when he began to write plays, he was ignor- 
ant of the rules, but common sense and the example of 
Hardy led him to observe unity of action and of place.” 
That is, Corneille is here cited as a witness to the essen- 
tial reasonableness of the rules. The avowed indebted- 
ness is for minor points, but the avowal is important as 
further indication that Rymer was interested in French 
criticism and was reading it. 

Rvmer knew of the existence of the works of Le Bossu 
and Dacier; for he mentions them in the dedication of the 
Short View; and there is every reason to believe that he 
read their works. 

It is obvious, then, that Rymer, in addition to accepting 
eritical rules identical with those codified by the French 
Aristotelian formalists, was to some extent acquainted 
with their work. That there was actual indebtedness 
seems highly probable, and this probability is greatly in- 
ereased by the similarities in details between Rvymer’s 
work and the works of the French writers. Some of these 
similarities remain to be pointed out. 

Certain p: allelisms with Mambrun appear. Early in 
his work the clerical critie attacks Scaliger for regarding 
as the material of poetry verses, syllables, “ and all that 
grammatical matter. To pay so much attention to minute 
poetical detail is the shipwreck of poetry.” ®* One is re- 
minded of Rymer’s remark in the course of his Preface to 
Rapin, that “what has been noted rather concerns the 


* 8. V. of T., p. 60; ef. Corneille, Vol. v, p. 11. 
“S. V. of T., p. 160; cf. Corneille, Vol. 1, pp. 137 ff. 
* De Poemate Epico, p. 20 (Prof. Babbitt’s notes). 
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Niceties of Poetry than any the little trifles of Grammar,” 
and of his statement at the beginning of the Tragedies of 
the Last Age that he has not bothered himself with th 
“ eternal triflings of the French Grammaticasters.” °° 

Other remarks in Rymer may be echoes of Mambrun, or 
of some other member of his school. Thus when Rymer 
accuses Spenser, with Aristo, of “ blindly rambling on 
marvellous Adventures,” © he may have been: thinking of 
Mambrun’s stricture on the Orlando Furioso, “a mere 
chaos of romantic adventure,” ‘° or he may have been re- 
ealling Rapin, who makes the same criticism. Similarly, 
the censure of Luean’s Pharsalia because it has an his- 
torical subject is one not confined to Mambrun and 
Rymer.*! But there is a distinet flavor of Mambrun in 
Rymer’s remark in regard to Davenant’s Gondibert: 
“ And the Emerald he gives to Birtha has a stronger tang 
of the Old Woman, and is a greater improbability than all 
the enchantments in Tasso.” ** Could he have had in 
mind Mambrun’s criticism of a certain medieval romance, 
because it lacked verisimilitude: ‘“ Here again is a won- 
derful adventure, bat one suited for old women’s tales ” ? 74 

Indeed, Rymer’s ideas and phrases sometimes have a 
“tang” characteristic of what we know of Mambrun; but 
in the lack of the latter’s book further study of detail is 
impossible, 

In any event, since Mambrun was concerned chiefly 
with epic poetry, and Rymer chiefly with the drama, the 
influence which it seems probable did exist, must have 


*Cf. Pref. to Rapin, p. 30, and T. of L. A., p. 4. It seems prob- 
able that the latter refers to Malherbe, whose commentary on Des- 
portes might be thus characterized by one impatient of the minutie 
of language. 

* Pref. Rap., p. 9. ™ Mambrun, p. 133; Pref. Rap., p. 15. 

” Op. cit., p. 67 ff. @ Pref. Rap., p. 12. Italics mine. 

*® Mambrun, p. 173 ff. Pointed out by Professor Babbitt. 
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been confined to Rymer’s attitude toward the nature and 
function of criticism and to a few details concerning 
poetry in general. In La Mesnardiére we find a critic 
whose work would be more likely to influence Rymer in 
the larger part of his criticism, since both are primarily 


concerned with the drama. 

Certain passages on poetic justice in the earlier work 
are to a considerable extent paralleled in Rymer. For ex- 
ample, Rymer’s remarks on the difference between histori- 


cal truth and universal truth in exhibiting poetie justice 
seem an echo of La Mesnardiére’s utterances. The sim- 
ilarity may be worth exhibiting. 


La Mesnardiére Rymer 


Or encore que dans le Monde And, finding in History, the 
les bons soient souvent affligez, same end happen to the right- 
et que les meschans prospérent, eous and to the unjust, vertue 
il faut néantmoins comprendre often opprest, and wickedness on 
que le Poéme tragique donnant the Throne: they saw these par- 
beaucoup A Texemple, et plus’ ticular yesterday-truths were im- 
encore A la Raison, et qu’étant perfect and unproper to _illus- 
toujours obligé de récompenser' trate the universal and eternal 
les vertus, et de chastier les truths by them intended. Find- 
vices ... ete. (p. 107). ing also that this unequal dis- 

, , . ° ° tribution of rewards and pun- 

La raison du Philosophe est™ ishments did perplex the wisest, 
Que cette espece de Fables repre- and by the Atheist was made a 
sentant des injustices, ne peut scandal to the Divine Providence. 
jamais exciter que le dépit et le They concluded, that a cet 
blaspheme dans Vame des Audi- must of necessity see justice 
teurs, qui murmurent contre le exactly administered, if he in- 
Ciel, quand il souffre que la tended to please (T. L. A., p. 
Vertu soit traittée cruellement, 14). 
et que les mauvais triomphent 
tandis que les justes patissent 
(p. 167). 


“He has just quoted Aristotle, Chap. x11, to the effect that a 
good man should not be represented as persecuted. 
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In these passages both critics use the same arguments 
in favor of poetic justice, and there is some phrasal 
similarity. 

When we find Rymer, in suggesting changes and im- 
provements in the plot of Pollo, carefully providing that 
the two brothers who are to be involved in tragic doom 
shall be neither exceedingly wicked nor perfectly vir- 
tuous, we are apt to attribute his attitude to the influence 
of Aristotle. But La Mesnardiére deals with the same 
problem, and it is not without significance that both 
Rymer and the French critic have in mind the bearing of 
poetic justice on the matter, which is a factor absent from 
Aristotle’s diseussion.*® 

However, it is the rules of decorum rather than the 
provisions for poetic justice that are most likely to fur 
nish points of resemblance between Rymer and La Mes 
nardiére. The French critie’s conclusion, previously 
cited, that a poet ought to be acquainted with court eti- 
quette in order intelligently to apply the rules of dramatic 


decorum, seems to find echo in Rymer’s statement, “ Trag- 


edy requires... what is great in Nature, and such 
thoughts as quality and Court-education might inspire.” *® 
To be sure, Rymer is here referring to the sentiments ex- 
pressed by stage characters rather than to their manners; 
but how is the dramatist to know what thoughts a court- 
education inspire, unless he is familiar with the court? 
Rymer’s requirement implies La Mesnardiére’s. Again, 
La Mesnardiére holds that stage kings should be endowed 
with virtue, wisdom, courage, and generosity ; Rymer puts 
it that “all crown’d heads” should possess the qualities 
of heroes.77 Rymer’s question, “ Whether in Poetry a 


®Cf. T. L. A., p. 23; Poetics, Chap, x11; La Mesnardiére, p. 20. 
"7.1L. A. p. 43. 
"Cf. La Mesn., p. 120; 7. L. A., p. 61. 
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78 


King can be an accessary to a crime,” 
the same passage in the French critic. If a king is to be 


may be related to 


a model of virtue, naturally he is not to be charged with 
the commission of crimes. In another place La Mesnar- 
diére enjoins the playwright, “il ne permettra jamais qu 
la plus juste colere emporte si fort son Héros, qu’il en 
perde et le jugement et le respect qui est deu aux Poten 


‘ 
, 


tats de la terre.” * Under this injunction would com 
Rymer’s rule that a subject must not kill a king. 

A knowledge of the Frenchman’s rules is also revealed 
by Rymer in many of his concrete criticisms. His effort 
to make out that the king in the Maid’s Tragedy ought to 
have been but slightly or not at all blamed for Amintor’s 


desertion-of Aspatia is but an application of the precept 


in the Poétique that a writer ought to hide the faults of 


) 8° 


princes (on doit cacher leurs défauts And when we 


find the king of Fletcher’s A King and No King rebuked 
for “drolling and quibbling with Bessus and his But- 


81 


foons,’ we are reminded of the injunction in the 


Poétique that characters ought not to indulge in “ senti 


ments abjets,” ‘‘unworthy of the glory and pride of a 


> 82 


great soul.’ Melantius, of the Maid’s Tragedy, is r 
proved for his violent and irreverent conduct to the new 
king; and we find that his conduct does break the rule 
that subjects should not outrage their sovereigns, or cour 
tiers fail in the observances which are a part of their pro 
fession.** Other examples of this agreement between 
tymer’s censures and La Mesnardiére’s rules might be 
given, but perhaps the above are sufficient to illustrate the 


87. L. A., p. 115. Prof. Spingarn points out this parallelism. 
La Mesn., p. 104. Quoted also by Spingarn, Vol. m1, p. 346. 
*° La Mesn., p. 102. S77. L.A, p. . 

* La Mesn., p. 304. 

* Cf. T. L. A., p. 122; La Mesn., p. 294. 
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parallelism between the two authors in regard to the prin- 
ciple of decorum. 

In addition, rules on various minor matters, promul- 
gated in the French work, are applied by the Englisl: 
eritic. For example, in the Poétique we find that the title 
of a dramatic poem ought to be the name of the hero, er 
some phrase which will express in a few syllables the prin- 
cipal action.** Patly enough comes Rymer, writing of 
the Maid’s Tragedy, “ Amintor therefore [7. e¢., because 
the action centres around him] should have named the 
Tragedy, and some additional title should have hinted the 


°° 85 


Poet’s design. In accord with the same rule are the 
remarks about Othello: “So much ado, so much stress, so 
much passion and repetition about an Handkerchief! 
Why was not this ecall’d the Tragedy of the Handler 
chief?” *® La Mesnardiére’s opinion in regard to his- 
torical characters is, ‘* La principale des Régles qu’il doit 
observer en ceci, est de n’introduire jamais un Héros ou 
une Iéroine avec d’autres inclinations que celles que les 
Histoires ont jadis remarquées en eux.” In this connec- 
tion note Rymer’s complaint about the characters in 
Shakspere’s Julius Cesar, that the dramatist might write 
over them, “‘ This is Brutus; this is Cicero; this is Cesar. 
But generally his History flies in his Face; And comes in 
flat contradiction to the Poet’s imagination.” ** 

Sut enough of citing examples. The points of con- 
tact are numerous. And since we have seen that Rymer 
avows acquaintance with La Mesnardiére’s work, it seems 
highly probable that he is indebted to the French critic 
for many of his ideas. 


*La Mesn., p. 47. Cited by Spingarn, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 345, 
who also cites other critics, much less likely to have been heeded 
by Rymer. 

wT. th, Dp. WO, °8. ¥..0f Tp: 136. 

* Cf. Mesn., p. 114, and S. V. of T., p. 148. 
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VI 


Although La Mesnardiére is more closely akin 
Rymer than Rapin is, it is not surprising that the English 
writer also borrowed details of criticism more or less 
freely from the critic with whom he, as translator, had 
come into such close contact. 

Of course the preface to Rymer’s translation of th: 
Réflexions is full of echoes of Rapin. The brief account 


of criticism, as Prof. Spingarn points out, follows Rapii 


closely. Other resemblances appear. The French writer 
exclaims, “ Dans quelles fautes ne sont pas tombez la 
plipart des Poétes Espagnols et Italiens pour les |i. e., 


ve 


ees régles” | avoir ignorées?’ Likewise Rymer calls 
upon his readers to * examine how unhappy the greatest 
English Poets have been through their ignorance or neg]! 
gence of these fundamental Rules and Laws of Aris 
totle.”’ °° Rymer several times cites the opinions of t! 

man whose work he is translating; as, for instanee, th 
belief that the English “ have a Genius for Tragedy abov 
all other people,” and the related remark on the delight 
which that nation takes in cruel spectacles.°° Other 
echoes are heard—as in the condemnation of Petrarch’ 
Africa and of the chimerical nature of the Orlando Fu 
rioso. In short, as one might expect, Rymer in his prefac: 
borrows many ideas from the man whose work he is 
translating. 

It is more significant to find traces of similarity to 
Rapin’s views in Rymer’s other pieces of criticism. ‘Thus 
the English critic’s remarks on the necessity of regulating 
“fancy” by reason, may well have been based upon a 


Rapin, @uvres, Amsterdam, 1709, Vol. 11, p. 91; and Pref. t 
Rap., p. 8. 
* Rapin, Vol. u, pp. 171, 164; Pref., pp. 5 and 6. 
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recollection of the passage in the Réflexions, ** La raison 
doit étre encore plus forte que le genie, pour scavoir jus- 
ques oi l’emportement doit aller °’—which Rymer trans- 
lates, “ Reason ought to be much stronger than the Fancy, 
to discern how far the Transports may be carried.” °° 
Again, as Prof. Spingarn points out, Rapin’s censure of 
Angelica in Ariosto’s poem and Armida in Tasso’s as too 
immodest is paralleled by Rymer’s criticism of Evadne in 
the Maid’s Tragedy. MRapin coneludes his remarks thus: 
“Ces deux Poétes 6tent aux femmes leur caractere, qui 
est le pudeur ;” and Rymer declares that ‘ Nature knows 
nothing in the manners which so properly and particularly 
distinguishes woman as doth her modesty.” ”! 

Similar resemblances are found in the Short View of 
Tragedy. Rapin states that comedy has a moral aim, and 
commends Aristophanes for his evident didactie purpose 
in one of his plays, the Lysistrata, (which Rapin terms 
“Les Harangueuses,” and Rymer, in his translation, the 
“Parliament of Women”). In like manner the English 


critic remarks of Aristophanes, “* This Author appears in 


+92 


his Function, a man of wonderful zeal for Vertue.’ 
Moreover, Rymer’s remarks on the function and place of 
love in tragedy seem distinctly reminiscent of passages 
in the Réflexions. He praises the Greeks because in their 
drama love did not “ come whining on the Stage to Effemi- 
nate the Majesty of their Tragedy.” Rapin states, “ c’est 
dégrader la Tragedie de cet air de Majesté qui luy est 
propre, que d’y méler de l’amour”’; and, a little later, 
as Rymer significantly translates, “‘ Nothing to me shews so 


*T. L. A., p. 8; Rapin. 1, p. 108; Rymer’s trans., p. 23. 

"Cf. Crit. Essays 17th Cent., Vol. u, p. 346; T. L. A., pp. 112, 
113; Rapin, Vol. m1, p. 117. 

" Rapin, Vol. 11, p. 103; S. V. of T., p. 22. 
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Le 2) 


mean and senseless, as for one to amuse himself wit! 
whining about frivolous kindnesses.”’ *° 

From the above indications it seems clear that Ry: 
throughout his career in criticism had in mind the inj, 
tions of the man whose work he had translated at th 
ginning of that career. It is worth noting, however, 
the similarities to Rapin are not of the same natur 
those to La Mesnardiére, or even, so far as we can j 
as those to Mambrun. In the last-mentioned cases 
similarities occurred in the use of numerous minute 1 
which are especially characteristic of Aristotelian 1 
ism. In the case of Rapin the borrowings are of a less 


distinctive nature. 
VII 


The similarities in detail between Rymer and tl 


maining French critics of the group are less weights 
may be dismissed more briefly. 

The critique of the Cid, with its civilities and its ¢ 
tesies, is quite different from Rymer’s bluff fault-finding 
nevertheless there are certain anticipations of Rymer's 
method, as in the condemnation of Chiméne because, con 
trary to what decorum assigns to her sex, she is too sent 
mental a lover and too unnatural a daughter; and in ¢! 
examination of the probability of Rodrigue’s movements 
after he has killed the Count.°* And it may be worthy 
of note that Chiméne is upbraided for forgetting her mod 
esty in the fifth act.°° But these features are not of gr 
significance. 


it 


“8S. V. of T., p. 62 (italics mine); Rapin, Vol. u, p. 165; Rymer’s 
translation, p. 119. 

“Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. x1, p. 472; p. 476. 

“Op. cit., p. 481. 
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Hédelin’s Pratique du Thédtre furnishes parallelisms 
which are rather more indicative of Rymer’s actual ac- 
quaintance with the work. It seems quite probable that 
the English writer in the general content of his account of 
the ancient drama, found in the Shorl View of Tragedy, 
is following the Abbé. The latter goes into the matter in 
some detail, and gives most of the facts which Rymer 
uses.2® And Rymer’s anecdote in The Tragedies of the 
Last Age in regard to the priests of Baechus, while it may 
have been taken from some ancient authority, probably 


eame through Hédelin, who writes: 


“ Aussi quand dans la suite du temps Phrynicus Dis- 
ciple de Thespis, Aeschyle, et quelques autres a |’éxemple 
de Jeur Maitre ins¢rerent dans leurs Tragédies des Ac- 
teurs récitans des vers touchant quelque histoire qui ne 
faisoit point partie des loiianges de Bacchus, les Prétres 
de ce Dieu le trouvérent alors fort mauvais et s’en plai- 
enirent tout haut, disans, Que dans ces Episodes il n’v 
avoit rien qui ptit s’approprier, ni aux actions, ni aux 
bienfaits, ni aux mysteres de leur Dieu: ce qui donna lieu 
i ce Proverbe, En tout cela rien de Bacchus.” Rvymer 
puts it, in his vigorous way, that the priests “ mutini’d ” 
against the insertion of these episodes, “‘ thought it ran 
off from the Text,” and finally “ roar’d out, Nothing to 
Dionisus, nothing to Dionysus.” *7 

Again, Rymer’s statement, ‘“ Some have remark’d, that 
Atbens being a Democracy, the Poets, in favour of their 
Government, expos’d Kings, and made them unfortunate,” 
may refer to Hédelin’s comment that the Athenians de- 


“Hédelin, op. cit., pp. 153 ff. 
"Cf. Hédelin, p. 161; 7. L. A., p. 12. 
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lighted to see the misfortunes of Kings shown upon 
stage.*® 

Although it seems probable that Rymer was chiefly 
fluenced by Dacier, as will be seen shortly, in his ad\ 
sacy of the choris, nevertheless he is in this matter » 
without points of contact with the author of the 
tique.*® It will suffice to mention one. Hédelin urges 
after advancing various other arguments for the use 
the chorus, that it would insure continuity of acti: 
unity of scene, and unity of time—for how could 
chorus be supposed to stay on the scene of action days : 
weeks without eating or drinking or sleeping? Ry 
likewise contends that the chorus is a valuable aid in pr 
serving the unities, ‘* Because the Chorus is not to 
trusted out of sight, is not to eat or drink till they ha 
given up their Verdict, and the Plaudite is over.” 1°° 

All in all, it would seem that Rymer must have been 
acquainted with La Pratique du Théatre. 

We have seen that Corneille’s critical utterances we. 
known to Rymer. The detailed indebtedness, however, 
seems slight. Prof. Spingarn points out the resemblance 


between Rymer’s belief in the didactic purpose of poetry, 


and Corneille’s.‘°' But the similarity is confined to the 


general tenor of the statements,'°? and the same doctri: 


was held by other critics, so no specific indebtedness may 
be alleged. Another point of contact noted by Prof. Spi 


“T. of L. A. p. 29; Hédelin, Book 1, p. 62. The English trans 
lation is quoted by Prof. Spingarn (111, p. 341) but not with refer 
ence to this passage in the 7. of L. A. 

* Prof. Spingarn (op. cit., Vol. 11, p. 347) gives general references 
to both Hédelin and Dacier. 

* Cf. Hédelin, pp. 190 ff.; S. V. of 7., p. 161; italics mine. 

™ Orit. Essays 17th Cent., Vol. u, p. 347. No specific referenc 
is given. 

13 Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. 1, p. 17; T. L. A., p. 140. 
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garn concerns the care for the royal prerogative evinced 
by the two critics. Rymer holds that in poetry a king may 
not be accessory to a crime; Corneille forbids the drama- 
tist to portray a king in a secondary réle.'°* Whether 
the two critics have in view exactly the same thing may 
be doubted. The resemblance is in the minute care for 
the royal welfare and reputation, to which court decorum 
leads. Rymer’s inspiration for his remarks here more 
probably came from La Mesnardiére, as already noted. 

Other uncertain echoes might be pointed out. But 
whereas it seems clear that Rymer knew Corneille’s eri- 
ticism, it does not seem probable that he was much influ 
enced by it. Nor is this strange. Corneille was only in 
part a formalist. Rymer was thoroughly one, and could 
obtain elsewhere critical doctrines more fully in accord 
with his views than Corneille’s were. 

Le Bossu’s work appeared in 1675, but there is nothing 
to indicate that Rymer made use of it in the T'ragedies oj 
the Last Age, which appeared two years later. There are 
indeed a few parallelisms, but these may best be accounted 
for by assuming a common indebtedness to earlier critics. 
Thus the idea that the poet’s judgment should always 
control his fancy is found in Le Bossu’s book and likewise 
in Rymer’s. But it also appears in the latter’s Preface 
to Rapin published before Le Bossu’s book, and its pro- 
bable source is Rapin.'°* The most striking points of 
similarity between the Short View and the French trea- 
tise on the epic are such as may well be explained by the 
theory of a common origin. Le Bossu gives a brief ac- 
count of the origin of tragedy, and at first it seems pro- 


7. L. A. p. 115; Ed. Marty-Laveaux, Vol. I, pp. 270 ff. 
™ Cf. Le Bossu, p. 25; T. of L. A., p. 8; Pref. Rap., p. 5. 
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bable that Rymer used this in preparing his treatment 
of the same topic; but Hédelin’s account, already met 
tioned, furnishes cleser parallels, and is a more likel 
source ; and it is worth noting that Le Bossu acknowledg: 
his indebtedness to the same writer. 

In general, it is altogether more probable that Rymer, 
concerned with the drama, should have reinforced his 
ideas from French treatises on the drama, than it is that 
he should have been influenced by stray remarks in I 
Bossu’s Traité du Poéme Epique. The formalistic resen 
blances exist; the evidences of indebtedness are doubtful 
_ The most important feature of Dacier’s commentary 01 
Aristotle, for those who seek proof of his influence on th: 
Short View of Tragedy, is his advocacy of the choru: 
Dacier recommends the use of the chorus because, for on 
reason, it compels the dramatist to preserve unity of plac 
In addition, it prevents him from placing the action of 
his tragedy in “ chambers and cabinets,” because the ch 
rus, which must always be on the stage, cannot reasonab! 
be supposed to witness the private transactions of king 
and princes. And it is advisable to prevent the appeai 
ance of such actions on the stage, because it must be 
remembered that the audience, too, is always present, and 
it is essentially improbable that they should be admitted 
to the cabinets of princes; the dramatist is apt to forge’ 
this improbability, but the presence of a chorus would 
force it upon his attention. So the chorus ought to be re 
established, “* qui seul peut redonner a la Tragédie son 
premier lustre, et forcer les Poétes a faire un choix plus 
juste des actions qwils prennent pour sujet.” 1°° 

Rymer, like Dacier, looks to the chorus to reform 
tragedy.'°° Like Dacier he holds that the chorus “ is not 


* Dacier, La Poétique, p. 330. Italics mine. 
=. V. f Fo he 
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to be drawn through a Key-hole, . . . nor stow’d in a gar- 
ret, . . . so must of necessity keep the Poet to unity of 


7107 =And of Jonson’s Catiline he asks, “‘ how comes 


place. 
the Chorus into Catilins Cabinet?”’*°S Moreover, if the 
chorus be employed, “the Spectators are thereby se- 
cured, that their Poet shall not juggle, or put upon them 
in the matter of Place, and Time, other than is just and 
reasonable for the representation.” °° 

In another place Dacier advances another argument in 
support of the chorus, which Rymer also uses. Dacier 
writes that in barring the chorus from tragedy, modern 
writers have deprived themselves of a great advantage; 
“ear toute la Musique qu’on peut placer dans les inter- 
médes de nos pieces et les balets qu’on peut y ajouter ne 
font nullement le méme effet, parce qu’ils ne peuvent 
étre considerez comme parties de la Tragédie; ce sont des 
membres étrangers qui la corrompent et qui la rendent 


monstrueuse.’’!!° 


Echoes Rymer, “And the Poet has 
this benefit ; the Chorus is a goodly Show, so that he need 
not ramble from his subject out of his Wits for some for- 
eign Toy or Hobby-horse, to humor the Multitude.” 1” 
With all this similarity, extending even to phraseology, 
it is quite clear that Rymer derived his arguments for the 
chorus from Dacier. It should be remembered, of course, 
that this does not preclude the possibility of his having 
also referred to Hédelin’s arguments on the same subject ; 
as we have seen, it is probable he did consult Hédelin. 
But the great bulk of his indebtedness in this matter is to 
Dacier ; and, from a consideration of chronological data, it 
seems certain that Dacier, and not Hédelin, furnished the 


* Ibid., p. 161. Italics mine. *° Dacier, pp. 516-517. 
*8 Ibid., p. 160. ee FO 2,0. 2. 
7° Ibid., p. 2. 
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initial impulse for Rymer’s advocacy of the chorus. For 
Hédelin’s book had appeared in 1657; had Rymer been 
much impressed by its arguments in favor of the chorus, 
he could have introduced the matter in his Tragedies of 
the Last Age, which came out in 1677. But not until 
Dacier’s book appeared, in 1692, do we find Rymer inter- 
esting himself in the question. 

Aside from the discussion of the chorus, there is littl 
to show that Dacier had much influence upon the English 
eritic. As in the case of Le Bossu, there is resemblance 
in the formalism of the critical ideas; but the important 
eritical details seem to have been supplied to Rymer by 


the earlier members of the school. 


Vil 


From the foregoing survey of the points of contact be- 
tween Rymer and the members of the French school of 
rules it is evident that he agrees with them not only in 
general critical attitude, but also in a great number of 
detailed rules. And from the phrasal similarities, and, 
in some eases, from explicit acknowledgment, it seems 
elear that Rymer was familiar with the writings of this 
group and derived the most important and essential fea 
tures of his critical theory from its members. 

That he could have derived them from any other school of 
criticism is impossible, because he resembles no other 
school so closely as he does the French school of rules. 
That he could have formulated his method for himself, 
basing his rules directly upon Aristotle and Horace, is 
highly improbable. To be sure, his references to these 
two authorities are constant. Aristotle in particular is 
cited as the law-giver of literary criticism. But the 


Aristotelian dicta that Rymer emphasizes a: the dicta 
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emphasized by his formalistic predecessors, and he inter- 
prets these dicta as they did. Aristotle’s demand for 
probability was for Rymer a demand for strictly formal- 
istic verisimilitude; and Aristotle’s demand for decorum 
was for Rymer a demand for the observance of court 
etiquette. The English critic may have been acquainted 
with the Poetics; but he beheld it through French 
spectacles. 

Rymer was probably more directly indebted to Horace 
than to Aristotle, for Horace tends to enunciate rules 
rather than principles; is something of a formalist him- 
self. Yet in general the Englishman’s relations to Horace 
resemble those to Aristotle. When we find Rymer com- 
paring those qualities Shakspere has given Iago with those 
Horace laid down as typical of the soldier, the indebted- 
ness may be direct.'** But one doubts whether Rymer 
would have been so insistent on the matter, had not decor- 
um been so strongly emphasized by the French Aristotel- 
ian formalists; and of course, as we have seen, the bulk 
of Rymer’s rules regarding decorum comes from La Mes- 
nardiére. It is significant that Rymer cites the Latin 
critic as prescribing the use of the chorus; vet he himself 
is not won to its advocacy until 1692, when Dacier’s book 
appears; although references in the T’ragedies of the Last 
Age reveal his acquaintance with the Ars Poetica in 1677. 
Horace does not move Rymer to action. The English 
critic emphasizes in Horace, as in Aristotle, only what 
the French critics have emphasized. 

The examination of Rymer’s relations with the critics 
he cites most frequently merely corroborates our previous 
conclusion that his chief indebtedness is to the French 
Aristotelian formalists. Rymer’s criticism is not closely 
allied to the compressed discussion of principles in Aris- 


™ BE. V. of T., p. 93; Are Poet., line 121. 
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totle’s Poetics, or to the brief and graceful dicta of Hor- 
ace, or to the abstract theorizing of the Italian commenta- 
tors, or to the unsystematized and parasitic neo-classicism 
of previous English critics, but it is attached by closest 
bonds to the practice of the French school of rules.'!* 
Rymer was not himself a codifier of the rules, but he ap- 
plies the rules codified by the French formalists. He is 
predominantly a follower of the French rules. 

But this is not all. Certain facts indicate that it was 
through him that French Aristotelian formalism, as dis- 
tinguished from the laxer forms of neo-classicism, was in 
troduced into England. It is not necessary to enlarg: 
upon the fact that French literature in general had a d 
cided vogue in England during the last decades of th 
seventeenth century. M. Charlanne’** has brought to 
gether much evidence to prove this point; and indeed, on 
has but to observe the numerous translations and importa 
tions advertised in the Term Catalogues to be convinced. 
But while this is trve of French literature as a whole, th: 
condition in regard to French criticism requires more ac- 
curate statement. It is significant that no evidence has 
»yeen adduced to prove that any works of the French 
school of rules cireulated in England before Rymer trans 


lated the Re fle ations of Rapin. And it is of equal signifi 
eance that while, after 1674, one finds fairly frequent 
mention of the later French formalists,—of Rapin, Héd 
lin, Le Bossu, and finally Dacier,'!°—the earlier members 


43 Of course this is not to deny that Rymer knew Scaliger, o 
Sidney and Jonson, or even that he presents resemblances to them 
in occasional unimportant details. 

™¢L, Charlanne, L’Influence Francaise en Angleterre, etc., 
especially pp. 95-120. 

"§ Charlanne, pp. 309 ff., gives proofs that these critics were known 
in England at this time. Indeed, Dryden refers to Le Bossu and 


Rapin as early as 1679, in the Preface to Troilus and Cressida, Ed. 


Ker., I, pp. 213, 228. 
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of the group seem still to be unknown. The first of these 
facts supports the view that Rymer introduced Aristotel- 
ian formalism into England; that it was not familiarly 
known by English critics before Rymer’s first venture in 
literary criticism. The second fact shows that when Eng- 
lish critics did turn to the French Aristotelian formalists, 
it was to the later and on the whole less rigid representa- 
tives that they turned. No evidence has come to notice 
to show that Mambrun and La Mesnardiére, the critics 
to whom Rymer was most closely related, were directly 
known in England at any time throughout the last half 
of the century. Therefore there is reason to believe that 
many of the most rigid rules of the French formalistic 
system were generally known in England only through 
Rymer. 

A glance at the statistics''® of translation supports 
these views. When a French critic became relatively well 
known in England, his works were translated. It does not 
appear that La Mesnardiére and Mambrun were translat- 
ed at all. Moreover, Rymer was the first to translate into 
English the criticism of any member of the French school 
of rules, his translation of Rapin appearing, it will be re- 
ealled, in 1674.117 Hédelin’s book was translated ten 
years later, and Le Bossu’s in 1695. That is, it was well 
toward the end of the century before even the later critics 
belonging to the French school of rules became well 
enough known to warrant translation. And during all 
this time Rymer’s work was exerting its influence on Eng- 


lish critical ideas. 


*°Cf. Arber’s reprint of the Term Catalogues. Also, the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum, ete. 

“It is true that Rapin’s comparison between the eloquence of 
Demosthenes and that of Cicero was translated in 1672, the com- 
parison between Plato and Aristotle in 1673. But these are not 
pieces of formalistic criticism. 
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To corroborate the theory that these facts support it 
would be necessary to investigate English criticism during 
the last half of the seventeenth century and analyze in it 
the appearance of strictly formalistic ideas. If such ideas 
manifest themselves only after Rymer’s work is published, 


and if the expression of such ideas is often accompanied | 


by explicit acknowledgement of indebtedness to Rymer, 
the case is well-nigh proved. But that is matter for a sep- 
arate inquiry.'’® It is enough here to note that there is 
reason to believe that not only is Rymer an English repre- 
sentative of the French formalists, owing his critical ideas 
to them, but that he was largely instrumental in introduce 
ing into English literary criticism the rigid system of the 
French school of rules. 
GrorceE B. Dutton. 


™* An inquiry which I hope to put in shape soon. 











VII.—A SOURCE FOR MEDWALIL’S NATURE 


; , — m ; 
A comparison of Henry Medwali’s Morality Nature ! 


and John Lydgate’s poem, Reson and Sensuallyte,? makes 
it plain that the two works exhibit remarkable coinci- 
dences of character, situation, and language. ‘The general 
resemblance is obvious enough. In each of the works the 
plot is allegorical, and in each the hero, who is entitled 
“ Man ” in the Morality and, impersonally, “I” in the 
poem, is a type figure representing mankind. This repre- 
sentative of humanity is in each case approached by ihe 
lady Nature, who, after giving him a careful explanation 
of herself and a thorough list of admonitions, finally sends 
him away to travel through the world. The allegory which 
follows is of the familiar type in which the life of man is 
represented by a journey; but the manner in which this 
journey is undertaken is carefully specialized in the poem, 
and in this special form is so strikingly reproduced in the 
play that one may readily conclude that the former sup- 
plied much of the material to be found in the latter. 

The most remarkable similarities appear in the opening 
scenes of both works, where Nature converses with the 
hero preparatory to sending him on his travels. Before 
presenting the details of my evidence I shall give a very 
brief synopsis of this preliminary situation in each case. 

In the poem the following plot is elaborated on: As I 
lay in my bed one April morning I was approached by a 
fair lady, Nature, who is the queen of all creation. She 


*Edited by J. S. Farmer in “ Lost ” Tudor Plays, London, 1907. 
The play is assigned to a date between 1486 and 1500. 

* Edited by Ernest Sieper in the Publications of the Early English 
Text Society. 
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chided me for staying so long abed, and bade me arise and 
go forth to visit the world throughout its length and 
breadth, so that I might learn to praise God. The 
world, she said, was created solely for man, and therefore 
man should always restrain himself from vices and follow 
virtues.* I promised to set out, and besought the lady to 
instruct me how to keep in the right path. She told mx 
that there were two paths through the world, the Way of 
Sensuality and the Way of Reason, and urged me to keep 
to the latter.* I then took leave of the lady and set out or 
my journey. 

In the play the same situation is presented dramatic- 
ally, and in much briefer and simpler style. Lady Nature 
appears and addresses Man in motherly fashion. After 
giving him the necessary advice and information she tells 
him that he must prepare to visit the World,® and presents 
him with two guides, Reason and Sensuality, with a warn- 
ing to keep the latter in his proper place. Man then sets 
out to visit the World. 

I shall now present a series of passages, from poem and 
play, dealing with the description of Nature and with her 
advice to Man. In the poem the author describes and ex 


*These apparently inconsequential remarks become rational as 
soon as one considers that the person addressed represents mankind 
in general. 

*There is here, as is usual in allegory, a curious mixture of 
allegorical and literal language. Nature first likens Reason and 
Sensuality to two roads, then speaks of the conflict in man’s nature 
between his reason and his sensuality, and finally advises her 
disciple to start out in the company of the guide and adviser Reason 
and to ignore the advice of the false guide Sensuality. 

* Here the world is personified. 

*In both poem and play sensuality is explained by Nature as 
an essential quality in man, one which enables him to receive many 
necessary and worthy sensations, but which may easily degenerate 
into a vice if it is not kept under the control of reason. 
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plains the lady; in the play she performs the office for 
herself. As will be seen, the explanation of the functions 
of Nature, in the two works, is practically the same, cor- 
responding even in minute and unexpected details. The 
following are only a few of the more striking parallels. 


1. Poem (ll. 253-60): 


For this is she that is stallyd 

And the quene of kynde called, 
For she ys lady and maistresse 
And vwnder god the chefe goddesse 
The whiche of erthe, this no dout, 
Hath gouernaunce rounde about, 
To whom al thing must enclyne. 


Play (p. 43): 


Th’ almighty God that made each creature, 

As well in heaven as other place earthly, 

By his wise ordinance hath purveyed me, Nature, 
To be as minister, under Him immediately, 

For th’ encheson that I should, perpetually, 

His creatures in such degree maintain 

As it hath pleased His grace for them to ordain. 


2. Poem (ll. 266-283) : 


this lady debonayre 
Hath sothly syttynge in hir stalle 
Power of planetes alle 
And of the brighte sterrys clere, 
Euerych mevyng in his spere, 
And tournyng of the firmament 
From Est in-to the Occydent, 
Gouernance eke of the hevene, 
Of Plyades and sterres sevene, 
That so lustely do shyne, 
And mevyng of the speres nyne, 
Which in ther heuenly armonye 
Make so soote a melodye, 
By acorde celestiall, 
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In ther concourse eternal], 
That they be bothe crop and roote 
Of musyk and of songis soote. 


Play (p. 44): 


I am causer of such impression 
As appeareth wondrous to man’s sight: 


As of flames that, from the starry region, 
Seemeth to fall in times of the night; 

Some shoot sidelong, and some down right: 
Which causeth the ignorant to stand in dread 
That stars do fall, yet falleth there none indeed.’ 


3. Poem (ll. 283-88): 


And she, throgh her excellence, 
Be the heuenly influence, 

And hir pover which ys eterne, 
The elementez dothe gouerne 
In ther werkyng ful contrarye. 


Play (p. 43): 


Atwixt th’ elements, fhat whilom were at strife, 
I have suaged the old repugnance 
And knit them together, in manner of alliance. 


4. In both poem and play Aristotle is mentioned as the 
wisest mortal in matters pertaining to nature, but in each 
case it is shown that his knowledge is perforce limited. 


Poem (ll. 308-15): 


For which this lady in hir forge 
Newe and newe ay doth forge 
Thyngys so mervelous and queynte, 
And in her labour kan not feynte, 


* The explanation of celestial control is in the play much simpli- 
fied, and very obviously adapted to the needs of the humble play- 
goer. The constant tendency of the Moralities was to simplify and 
rationalize the material drawn from sources. 
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But bysy ys euer in oon, 

That to descrive hem euerychon 
No man alyve hath wytte therto: 
Aristotiles nor Plato. 


Also ]). 337-41: 


no man koude nor myght anon 
Noumbre hir yeres euerychon, 

Nor covnte hem alle in hys devys, 
Not Aristotle that was so wys. 


Play (p. 45): 


But, if ye covet now to know th’ effect 

Of things natural, by true conclusion, 

Counsel with Aristotle, my philosopher elect; 
Which hath left in books of his tradition 

How every thing, by heavenly constellation, 

Is brought to effect; and, in what manner wise, 
As far as man’s wit may naturally comprise. 


5. In the poem Nature wears a Mantle of the Four Ele- 
ments, in which are “ wroght in portreyture” all forms 
in creation. The description of the mantle ends thus (ll. 
393-407) : 


Man was set in the hyest place 
Towarde heven erecte hys face, 
Cleymyng hys diwe herytage 

Be the syght of his visage, 

To make a demonstracion: 

He passeth bestys of reson, 

Hys eye vp-cast ryght as lyne, 
Where as bestes don enclyne 

Her hedes to the erthe lowe, 

To shewe shortely and to knowe 
By these signes, in sentence, 
The grete, myghty difference 

Of man, whos soule ys immortall, 
And other thinges bestiall. 


In the play Dame Nature, with a not unwarranted dis- 
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trust of Man’s allegorical ingenuity, presents the above 
distinction orally (p. 46): 


God wondrously gan devise 
When he made thee, and gave to thee th’ emprise 
Of all this world, and feoffed thee with all 
As chief possessioner of things mortal. 
In token whereof He gave thee upright visage: 
And gave thee in commandment to lift thine eye 
Up toward heaven, only for that usage 
Thou shouldst know Him for thy Lord Almighty, 
All other beasts as things unworthy; 
To behold th’ earth with grovelling countenance; 
And be subdued to thine obeisance. 


6. In the poem an important part is played by the god 


. 


dess Diana. She joins the hero after he sets out on his 
journey, and gives him good advice, to supplement that 
already bestowed by Nature. The Moralities did not per 
mit goddesses to appear as dramatis persone, and practic 
ally never admitted their names in the dialogue. But in 


Nature occurs the following information, given by Dany 
Nature herself, concerning the power of Diana (p. 44): 


I have ordained the goddess Diane, 

Lady of the sea and every fresh fountain, 

Which commonly decreaseth when she ginneth wane, 
And waxeth abundant when she creaseth again. 

Of ebb and flood she is ‘cause certain; 

And reigneth, as princess, in every isle and town 
That with the sea is compassed environ. 


7. In the course of the conversation Nature tells th: 
hero that he must prepare to make a journey through the 
world. 


Poem (ll. 513-20): 


This lady tho, ful wel spayed, 
Quod she to me: “thow hast wel sayed, 
For which I wil, in sentence, 
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That thow yive me Audience; 

For more y wil the nat respite 

But that thou goo for to visyte 

Rounde thys worlde in lengthe and brede. 


Play (p. 46): 


But, as touching the cause specially 

Wherefore I have ordained thee this night to appear. 
It is to put thee in knowledge and memory 

To what intent thou art ordained to be here. 

I let thee wit thou art a passenger 

That hast to do a great and long voyage, 

And through the world must be thy passage. 


8. After this command the conversation proceeds to a 
discussion of the nature of man, and his rank in the 
ordered scheme of things. In each case it is shown that 
he is related, on the one hand, to the things of the world, 
and, on the other, to God Himself. 


Poem (ll. 555-69): 


For, by recorde of olde scripture, 
Hyt founden ys in hys nature, 

So many propurte notable, 

That man ys sothely resemblable 
Vn-to the worlde, this no doute, 
Whiche ys so grete and rounde aboute. 
For what this worlde dothe contene, 
Parcel therof men may sene 

Within a man ful clerly shyne, 

As nature doth him enclyne 

Lych to the goddys immortal] 

That be a-boue celestiall, 

To whom a man, for hys noblesse, 
Ys half lyke throgh hys worthynesse. 


Also ll. 721-31: 


The tother vertu, out of drede, 
Myn ovne frende, who taketh hede, 
Ys called, in conclusion, 
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Vnderstondyng and reson, 

By whiche of ryght, with-oute shame, 
Of a man he bereth the name, 

And throgh clere intelligence 

Fro bestes bereth the difference, 

And of nature ys resemblable 

To goddys that be pardurable. 


Play (p. 47. Here Man himself gives the informa 
tion ) : 


In every place, wheresoever I come, 

Of each perfection Thy grace hath lent me some; 
So that I know that creature nowhere 

Of whose virtue I am not partner. 

I have, as hath each other element 

Among other in this world, a common being; 


. . . 


And, over all this, Thou hast given me virtue 
Surmounting all other in high perfection: 
That is, understanding, whereby I may aview 
And well discern what is to be done; 


And, in this point, I am half angelic; 


Unto thy heavenly spirits almost ¢gal; 
Albeit in some part I be to them unlike. 


9. In both poem and play Sensuality is accorded an ex 
cuse for existing, since he symbolizes Man’s ability to see, 
hear, feel, and soon. But in each case Nature warns Mai 
repeatedly that Sensuality, if he is shown too much favor, 
will Jead him into evil courses. She exhorts Man, ther 
fore, to keep Sensuality in subservience to Reason, who i 
the true guide in the journey through the world. 

10. Finally, in both poem and play, Nature sends lh 
pupil on his journey, with careful directions to follow th: 
guidings of Reason. In the poem this advice is given at 
some length; in the play it is considerably reduced in vol 
ume. The chief point of difference here is that, in th: 
play, Sensuality is allowed to accompany Man, though i: 
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a subordinate capacity. There is an insistent dramatic 
reason for this, since the chief purpose of the play is to 
depict, allegorically, the inevitable strife between Sensuali- 
ty and Reason in man’s nature. In this respect, also, the 
play is much more consistent and more closely knit than 
the poem. In the latter, Sensuality and Reason are 
two guides when Nature is interested in the subject of 
guidance in life, and two roads when she becomes absorbed 
in the symbolism of paths. Furthermore, after Man sets 
out on his journey, the poem dispenses with Reason and 
Sensuality, whose places in the action are presently taken 
by Diana and Venus, respectively. The play, by retaining 
Reason and Sensuality throughout, not only simplifies the 
allegory, but makes it infinitely more dramatic. The two 
admonitory passages, similar except for the difference ex- 


plained, I shall now present in part. 


Poem (ll. 788-95, 803-11, 817-21, 842-45, 851-56, 
870-75) : 

But Reyson, that governeth al, 

I dar afferme hyt nat in veyn, 

Holdeth the weye, most certeyn, 

Tournyng towarde thorient, 

Most holsom and convenient 

To on entent who haveth grace 

Therein to walkyn and to trace. 


But my counsayl and myn avys 
Ys: that thou be war and wys 

To leve the wey, this holde I best, 
which that ledeth in-to West, 
And go alway, lyst thou be shent, 
The way toward the orient, 

which is a wey most covenable 
And to manne resonable. 


Begynne the weye, ech seson, 


First at vertu and reson, 
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And fle ech thing that they dispreyse, 
And vp to god thy herte reyse. 


But make thy self myghty and stronge 
With all thyn hool entencion 
To holde the weye of reson. 


Be ryghtful eke at alle dawes 
Especial vnto my lawes, 

As reson wil of verray ryght 

And kepe the wel with al thy myght 
Fro thilke wey that ledeth wrong. 


Do as reson techeth the, 

And thy wittis hool enclyne 

To rewle the by hir doctrine, 
whom that y love of hert entere 


As myn ovne suster dere. 


Play (pp. 46, 48): 


Address thyself now towards this journey; 
For, as now thou shalt no longer here abide, 
Lo! here Reason to govern thee in thy way, 
And Sensuality upon thine other side, 

But Reason I depute to be thy chief guide. 


Now, forth thy journey! and leok well about 
That thou be not deceived by false prodition. 
Let Reason thee govern in every condition; 
For, if thou do not to his rule incline, 

It will be to thy great mischief and ruin. 

I wot well Sensuality is to thee natural, 

And granted to thee in thy first creation. 
But, notwithstanding, it ought to be over all 
Subdued to Reason, and under his tuition. 
Thou hast now liberty, and needest no mainmission; 
And, if thou abandon thee to passions sensual, 
Farewell thy liberty! thou shalt wax thrall. 





Nature now leaves Man, and he goes forth to visit the 
world. From this point the poem and play show only a 
general resemblance in motives which are common to nearly 
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all allegories of the life of man, that is, the vicissitudes 
of man as the result of his alternate acceptance of good 
and evil allegorical companions. The latter part of the 
poem, with its resplendent goddesses, its fair garden, and 
its great symbolic game of chess, could furnish no sugges- 
tions for the Morality, which, given its starting-point, al- 
ways followed a comparatively severe and definite line of 
action. But this starting-point was precisely what the 
Morality playwright sought—this new point of view from 
which to observe the never-ending conflict between virtues 
and vices in the heart of man. That Medwall selected his 
point of view with some care from Lydgate’s poem seem 


reasonably certain. 


W. Roy Mackenzir. 





VIIL—THE STORY OF DANTE’S GIANNI SCHICCHI 
AND REGNARD’S LEGATAIRE UNIVERSEL 


In the thirtieth canto of the Inferno we find a Floren- 
tine called Gianni Schicchi, whom Dante puts in Va/ 
bolge among the falsitiers for having impersonated Bu 
Donati and dictated a false will. Several of the old Com 
mentators * tell the story of Gianni Schicchi (sometin: 
Stiechi), who, though belonging to the illustrious fan 
of the Cavaleanti, seems to have been a notoriously wm 
scrupulous character and particularly clever at imperson: 
‘tion. The best account of the story is given by the 
called Anonimo, and runs, briefly, as follows: Mess 

3uoso Donati being sick with a mortal sickness, wished | 
make his will, inasmuch as he thought he had much 
return that belonged to others. Simone, his son, delay 
the old gentleman until he died. Fearing then that 
father might not have left a will in his favor, he soug 
advice from Gianni Schicchi, who said to Simone Donat 
‘“‘ Have a notary come, and say that Messer Buoso wants | 
make a will; I will enter his bed, we will thrust him b: 
hind, I will bandage myself well, will put his night cap 


on my head, and will make the will as you wish.” Then 


he added: “It is true that I want to gain by this.” 
Simone agreed, all was done accordingly and Giam 
Schicchi in a broken voice began to dictate: “I leav: 
twenty soldi to the Church of Santa Reparata, and tis 
franes to the Frati Minori, and five frances to the Predie: 


tori,” and thus he went on distributing for God, but very 


1Scartazzini mentions Selmi’s Anonimo, Dante’s son Jacobus, Ja 
della Lana, the Otttimo Commento, Benvenuto, Buti, the Cassinese 
and Petrus Dantis. 
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little money. “ And I leave,” he continued, “ five hun- 
dred florins unto Gianni Schicchi.” At that the son 
jumped up and said: ‘“ We must not put that in the will, 
father ; I will give it to him as you leave it.” “ Simone,” 


ee 


replied Gianni, “ you will let me do with what is mine ac- 
cording to my judgment.” Simone, out of fear, kept 
silent. ‘‘ And I leave unto Gianni Schicchi my mule,” for 
Messer Buoso had the finest mule in Tuseany. ‘“ Oh, Mes- 
ser Buoso,” said Simone to his supposed father, “ this man 
Schiechi really does not care for your mule.” At which 
the testator replied: “Silence, I know better than you 
what Gianni Schiecchi wants.” Simone began to wax 
wrathful, but out of fear he kept silent. Gianni continued 
to dictate: “‘ And I leave unto Gianni Schicchi one hun- 
dred florins which are owed to me by a certain neighbor, 
and for the rest I leave Simone my universal heir with 
this clause, that unless every bequest be executed within 
fifteen days, the whole heredity shall go to the Convent of 
Santa Croce.” And the notaries having departed, Gianni 
Schicchi got out of bed, the body of Messer Buoso was re- 
placed in it, and Simone began bewailing his father’s sud- 
den death. 

This version, which is the one usually given by modern 
editions of Dante, gives us more details and in a better, 
more finished form than any of the other old commentator: 
The latter I shall not stop to consider; for they have been 
treated before, for instance, by Professor Toldo.? It is 
enough to say that in its essentials the plot remains the 


? Pietro Toldo, La Frode di Gianni Schicchi, in Giornale Storico 
della Letteratura Italiana, xLviiI, pp. 113f. For the value of the 
various old commentators see C. Hegel, Uber den historischen Werth 
der dlteren Dante-Commentare, Leipzig, 1878. Unfortunately, Boc- 
caccio’s Commentary, which would have been most valuable, did not 
reach the thirtieth canto. 
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same,* and that this seems to be the earliest appearance in 
literature of this comical and charmingly gruesome story. 
It is now my object to set forth the supposed sources and 
a few possible descendants of this story. 

Concerning sources, as the Gianni Schicchi story is re- 
ported by Dante Commentators only as city gossip, and has 
not been proved historically true, it has been suggested * 
that perhaps some unknown Florentine of the thirteenth 
century, knowing the character and inclinations of Gianni 
Schicchi, attributed to him a story that was much older. 
This conjecture is very probable because the mere motiv: 
of the substitution to dictate a will is too humanly natura! 
not to have occurred endless times unreported by history or 
literature. At least in two instances, however, we do find 
a similar occurrence reported by history: First, in the 


*In some of the old commentators, for instance the Cassinese, 
and Petrus Dantis, the old man is killed by his son and by Gianni 
Schicchi. This, however, as Scartazzini notes in his commentary 
was unknown to Dante. Cf. Scartazzini’s Enciclopedia Dantesca, 
Milano, 1896-99, pp. 896 f. Moreover, for the exact relationships of 
the persons implicated in the story see Isidoro del Lungo, Una 
vendetta in Firenze, in Archivio Storico italiano, 1886, Quarta Serie 
vol. xviII, p. 383, and also in his volume Dal Secolo e dal Poema d 
Dante, Altri ritratti e studi, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1898, p. 113. S 
also F. Torraca in Rassegna Bibliografica della Letteratura italiana; 
11, 1895, p. 230; and G. A. Venturi, 7 Fiorentini nella Divina C 
media, in Rassegna Nazionale, 16 Giugno, 1898, p. 788: who does 
not say enough about Gianni Schicchi. 

*See Bullettino della Societa Dantesca, Anno vir (1900-1901) 
note at the bottom of p. 284. This was kindly brought to my atten 
tion by Professor E. G. Parodi, Editor of the Bullettino, in a com 
munication published in the Marzocco, Sep. 28th, 1913. 

Since in the course of my investigation I have followed various 
clues kindly given to me, I take this opportunity of thanking Pro- 
fessors J. D. M. Ford, C. H. C. Wright, G. L. Kittredge, A. A. 
Howard of Harvard University, Dr. Walther Fischer of the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Professor F. Baldensperger, Exchange 
Professor at Harvard from the University of Paris, as well as 
Professor Parodi of Florence. 
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“ married 


case of Antiochus Theos, King of Syria, who 
Berenice, the daughter of the Egyptian King. This so 
offended his former wife Laodice, by whom he had two 
sons, that she poisoned him, and suborned Artemon, whose 
features were similar to his, to represent him as King. 
Artemon, subservient to her will, pretended to be indis- 
posed, and as King called all the ministers, and recom- 
mended to them Seleucus, surnamed Callinicus, son of 
Laodice, as his successor. After this ridiculous imposture, 
it was made public that the King had died a natural death, 
and Laodice placed her son on the throne, and dispatched 
Berenice and her son, 246 years before the Christian 
era.” © Second, we find in Suetonius’s Lives of the Cesars, 
under Nero, a law that “no person who wrote a will for 
another should put down in it any legacy for himself.” ° 
If the enactment of this law seemed necessary, there must 
have been an abuse to be remedied. This fraud must then 
have been prevalent in the depraved days of Imperial 
Rome. ‘Though these two instances probably have no 
direct coanection at all with our Gianni Schicchi story, 
they are worth noting to show that the trick had been in- 
vented long before. On the other hand, such a crafty joke 
as the one perpetrated by Gianni Schicchi suggests verv 
much the ways of the jocose Florentines of the Middle 
Ages, whose beffe or practical jokes form so large a part of 


the Tialian novella. 


‘ This is the story as given in Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, 
eid taken from Appian’s history. See also Echard’s Roman History, 
onveniently translatetd into French by La Roque, and Gayot de 
Pitaval’s Causes Célébres, La Haye, 1738, vol. vil, p. 311, who 
refers to it. 

*I quote from The Lives of the First Twelve Caesars, of C. Sue- 
tonius Tranquillus, translated by Alexander Thomson, London, 
1796, p. 436. - 
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It is strange to note, then, that this story is taken up by 
none of the famous old Italian story tellers. Let me re- 
mark at once that in so saying I am only talking of this 
particular form of story. I am not concerned with stories 
of mistaken identity, such as appear in the Bible, in Orien- 
tal stories, in Plautus, Boceaccio, ete.; nor with stories of 
peculiar wills, such as we find in French fabliaur, in the 
Italian Novella and in countless plots ever since; nor 
finally in stories of pretended sickness typified by Moliere’s 
Malade Imaginaire and by its ancestors and descendant: 
through all ages. The skeleton of the plot I am studying 
is: that a scoundrel gets into the bed of an old man already 


heredity, dictates a will, which the said scoundrel, taking 
advantage of the situation, turns largely to his own profit. 

Not until the Sixteenth Century do I find again the 
Gianni Schicchi type of story in Italy, and even then it is 
told rather poorly by two writers of novelle:* Marco Cade 
mosto da Lodi in the sixth of his Novelle*® (1544), and 
Nicolao Granucci in his La piacevol Notte, et lieto Giorno ® 


*See John Colin Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, revised | 


Henry Wilson, London, 1888 vol. 1, pp. 191, 192, in which, how 
ever, the Gianni Schicchi version is not mentioned at all. 

*Sonetti ed altre Rime con proposte e risposte di alcuni uomin 
deqgni e con alcune Novelle, Capitoli e Stanze: in Roma, per Antonio 
Blado Asolano, 1544. This edition is very rare. The six stories 
were reprinted from the original edition, in a limited number of 
copies, Novelle di Marco Cademosto da Lodi (Milano?), MDCCXCIX, 
p- 70. Three of Cademosto’s stories were reprinted by Girolamo 
Zanetti in his Novelliero italiano. A very brief sketch of Cademosto 
and a translation of the very story in question may be found in 
Thomas Roscoe’s The Italian Novelists, London, 1825, vol. 1, pp. 
129-138, 

*La piacevol Notte et lieto Giorno, Opera morale di Nicolao 
Granucci di Lucea, indirizzato al molto Magnifico e Nobilissimo Sig. 
M. Giuseppe Arnolfini, Gentilhuomo Lucchese. Venezia, appresso 
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(1574). These are rather obscure writers. Cademosto 
was a poet, apparently lived in Rome, and held an ecclesi- 
astical office at the Roman Court under Leo X. Six stor- 
ies, rescued, as he says himself, from the sack of Rome 
which destroyed twenty-seven others, appeared together 
with his poems in a volume dedicated to Ippolito d’Este. 
Granucci was from Lucea, as he says himseli at the begin 
ning of his book, which he compiled from a volume given 
to him near Siena. The sixth story of Cademosto’s book 
and the story that begins on page 157 of Granucci’s book 
both tell how an old man about to die was suspected of not 
having bequeathed his property to his two sons, and how an 
old servant came to the rescue by proposing to impersonate 
the old man and dictate a will which would make void all 
previous wills, and insure the property to them. In doing 
this he, of course, leaves a considerable amount of money 
to himself. 

Not only is the situation practically the same as in the 
Gianni Schicchi story,'® but these two Sixteenth Century 
versions are almost identical. For the sake of exactness I 
shall here enumerate the details that these two later ver- 


Jacomo Vidali, 1574. See also Thoms Roscoe, op. cit., vol. 1, 
p. 225, where a very brief sketch of Granucci is given. The story 
here translated by Mr. Roscoe is, unfortunately, not the one in 
question. 

* The similarity between the Gianni Schicchi story and the Ca- 
demosto novella was noted by Professor Toldo, op. cit., p. 117, who 
also noted that neither Zambrini, who published the Anonimo 
version (in his Libro di Novelle antiche tratte da diversi testi del 
buon secolo della lingua, in Scelia di curiosita letterarie etc., disp. 
XCIII, nov. LXvuI, p. 177) nor Reinhold Kéhler (in his study Uber 
Zambrini’s Libro di Novelle antiche, in Kleinere Schriften, Ed. 
Bolte, Berlin, 1900, vol. 11, pp. 555-569) say anything about it. I 
may add that Granucci is mentioned by nobody in connection with 
the Gianni Schicchi story, and that the latter is overlooked by 
Dunlop and Landau. 
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sions have in common, italicizing those that already ap- 
peared in the Gianni Schicchi story. 1. Same characters 
having identical names. 2. 7'h2 old man feels remorse for 
his ill-acquired riches, and wishes to make amends by 
making bequests to charity. 3. There is doubt and sus- 
picion about his having any will. 4. It ts an outsider, a 
servant who has been exactly twenty-four years in the serv- 
ice of the family, who suggests impersonating the old man, 
and writing the will. 5. The falsifier gets into the old 
man’s bed, with a night cap carefully pulled over his head. 
The blinds are closed. 6. The notaries are called, the two 
sons remaining in the next room at the beginw z of the 
will. 7. There is, however, an interruption in the dictat 
ing of the will, by one of the beneficiaries. 8. The falsi- 
fier leaves a goodly quantity of property to himself. 
9. When all is done, the dead man is placed in bed again, 
lamentations begin for his death. 10. The moral is that 
one should be generous to one’s fellow-men, and particu 
larly to old servants. 

From this pedantically minute list of details the con 
nection between the two later stories is apparent. More- 
over, it is the Granucci story which derives directly from 
Cademosto’s, because, apart from the obvious similarity 
and the fact that Granucci’s stories came out thirty years 
later than Cademosto’s, Granucci said himself, at the be 
ginning of his book, that he merely rewrote some stor- 
ies "! told him by a monk near Siena, who handed to him, 
about 1568, a volume containing them: “‘ me ne diede un 
compendio co’ versi, Sonetti, Capiloli e Stanze . . 


And in fact the title of Cademosto’s book is exactly: Son 


“The imitative inclination of Granucci was noted by Landau in 
his Beitrige zur Geschichte der iialienischen Novelle, Wien, 1875, 
p. 98. 
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etti ed altre rime... con alcune Novelle, Capitoli e 
Stanze. . . . When this detail is added to the rest of the 
evidence, the derivation of Granucei from Cademosto ean 
hardly be longer doubted. 

A peculiar coincidence is here to be noted: Granueci 
knew his Dante, fox he quotes freely from the Inferno. 
He then had surely seen the name of Gianni Schiechi, and 
might well have read the story from an old Commentary. 
But if he did, his version does not show the fact. All it 
shows is unadulterated copying from Cademosto. 

Now comparing the Cademosto and Granucci stories as 
one to the Anonimo version, we see that thongh some de 
tails have changed, the story is practically the same, but 
not as good. Indeed, it has lost its brevity, its freshness, 
and much of its wit. For instance, a few comical details 
are overlooked by the novelliert: the impersonator does not 
bequeath with ironical meanness several trifling sums to 
the Church (a detail, by the way, which is not taken up at 
all in later versions) ; nor does he give himself gradually 
several different properties—a detail that furnishes comi- 
cal suspense; the sons are not present in the very room at 
the time he begins to dictate the will, so that we miss the 
comical embarrassment of the situation due to their forced 
silence; finally, when they do complain to the false testa- 
tor for his egotistic prodigality, the latter does not come 
out, as he does so charmingly in Gianni Schicchi, with the 
remark (talking about himself) : ‘ I know better than you 
what Gianni Schicchi wants.” The detail that the sons 
are two instead of one, adds nothing to the plot, and the 
fact that the villain is not a stranger but the old family 
servant may have been brought in for the sake of that 


weak moral, which looks like an after-thought, anyhow. 
The crafty servant, moreover, is not an infrequent charac- 
ter in the novella. 





: 
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Now if we assume, as we may, that Cademosto’s mai: 
object was to amuse, it does not seem likely that he had 
before him the Gianni Schicchi story. And setting asid 
Cademosto’s assertion at the end of his last story that th 
things he tells actually happened, I am rather inclined t 
suspect that he retold a story that was already in popula: 
tradition. To sum up, then, I conjecture that the story 
of the falsified will was probably told popularly before it 
was settled on Gianni Schicchi, and having received lit 
ary form through Dante’s Commentators, again enter 
tradition '* (particularly perhaps at the time when ¢} 
Divine Comedy began to lose popular favor), and was 
gathered in a somewhat changed and weakened form }: 
Cademosto, whose version Granucci rewrote. 

So far as I have heen able to ascertain, this story doe: 
not occur again in Italian literature. It plays, however 
an important part in French literature, where it first ap- 
pears in 1708 as the central episode of Le Légataire Uni 
versel, which is generally considered the best play of Re 


gnard.'* In fact, in Act IV, Scene 6, we have the same in 


% Professor Werner Siderhjelm, of the University of Helsingfors 
the learned author of La Nouvelle Francaise au XVéme Siécle, would 
probably not agree with me in this; for he kindly writes me that he 
considers the Schicchi story to be as true as some of the Sacchetti 
stories, and that he does not think it came into oral tradition. His 
opinion is most valuable, but perhaps he had not taken into account 
the Cademosto-Granucci versions. 

*Tt is interesting to note that though most critics speak of it in 
terms of praise, Brunetiére gives it no credit for originality by call- 
ing it (in his Hist. de la Litt. franc. classique, Paris, 1904-12, Vol 
Ill, pp. 19, 20.) “ une combinaison du Malade Imaginaire, des Four- 
beries de Scapin et de Monsieur de Pourceaugnac”’; Claretie (in his 
Hist. de la Litt. franc., Paris, 1907, Vol. 111, p. 334) just calls it a 
“ curieuse comédie de gaité un peu macabre”; and Jules Janin (in 
his Hist. de la Litt. dramatique, Paris, 1855, Vol. m1, p. 354) puts it 
still more strongly by saying: “ Dans cette comédie abominable, si 
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cident of the falsified will. To be sure, the plot has under- 
gone some changes. The rich old man insists on marrying 
a young girl who is loved by his nephew, but whom the 
latter could not take away from his uncle without being 
disinherited. Besides the scheming manservant there is 
the equally scheming servant girl. Thus when the old 
gentleman, the disposal of whose property keeps everybody 
wondering, happens to collapse, the crafty servant Crispin 
suggests the impersonation and carries it out splendidly, 
making handsome bequests to himself, and even to Lisette, 
the servant girl, provided she will become his lawful wife. 
Another new element brought in by Regnard is that be- 
hind this raseally trick of Crispin there is apparently a 
noble end, which is the bringing together of two lovers, 
kept apart by the whims and stinginess of the old man. 
This adds the attribute of hypocrisy to our already well 
provided villain. The final dénowement is also changed, 
and for the worse, it seems to me. For after the false 
will is made, the old gentleman turns out to be quite alive, 
having merely suffered a temporary swoon. The heirs then, 
guided by the wily servant Crispin, convince him that 
during his “ lethargy ” he did dictate that very will, and 
he, finally convinced by the unanimous protestations of all 
present, lets it stand. This is not a very plausible dé- 
nouement, and though it forms the most important scene 


in what is generally called the masterpiece of Regnard, it 


vous en 6tez Vesprit, la verve et la gaité, tout ce qui n’appartient pas 
au gibet appartient a Vapothicaire. Jamais sujet plus triste et 
cependant jamais sujet plus rempli de gros rire n’avait été inventé ; 


jamais, que je sache, on n’avait fait d'un cercueil un tréteau plus 
plaisant.” Note here that if M. Janin had had in mind Regnard’s 
sources he probably would not have used the word “ inventé,” nor 
been so emphatic with his “ jamais.” Most of these critics give us 
their own opinion of the play and hardly ever mention the creative 
originality of the work. Perhaps they are right, though incomplete. 
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is not convincing, and in subtleness of climax leaves indeed 
much to be desired. 

Concerning the sources of this scene of the Légatair 
Universel, a good deal has been said. There are at least 
three theories: the first derives it directly from Dante's 
Gianni Schiechi;'* the second from Cademosto’s story ;'° 
the third from a fact supposed to have actually occurred in 
France a few years before Regnard’s birth, and reported 


to him at Bruxelles where he went in 1681. 


“It is, of course, but a natural coincidence that the Gianni S 
chi story should use the very words “ reda universale”; for that 
the legal term. Farinelli in a work that practically sums up all 
previous studies on the subject, Dante e la Francia, Milan, Hoepli, 
1908, Vol. 0, p. 302, in a note, says that the similarity between 
Gianni Schiecchi and the Légataire Universel had been noted in 
France by three Dante scholars of the eighteenth century, namely: 
Moutonnet de Clairfons, who published a translation of the Divine 
Comedy in 1776, and who, though mentioning Regnard’s play in con 
nection with Dante, states that Regnard took his subject from a con- 
temporary occurrence (see his Enfer, p. 515); then Rivarol, whos 


95 


translation of Dante appeared in 1785 (see Oeuvres, UI, p. 253 


and finally Le Prevost d’Exmes, who wrote a Vie... de Dante, in 
1787, in which he actually states that Regnard’s story was taken 
from Dante (see his p. 94). <A short and futile article on this 


source was published by Mr. Roger Peyre in the Supplément of tl. 
Journal des Débats for Dec. 1, 1912. The writer was unaware of 
previous studies and made no contribution at all to the subject. 
Another flimsy article was published under the title of Coinciden:z 
by Giovanni Rabizzani in the Marzocco of August 31, 1913, which | 
answered in the Marzocco of Sep. 28, and of Nov. 16, 1913. 

** The one scholar who has contributed real information on this 
subject is Professor Toldo, of Turin. He was not the first, however 
to note the parallel Cadamosto-Regnard, since it was mentioned 
least in the edition of Regnard by Garnier Fréres, Paris, 1101 
p. xiii. (Several books on Regnard and editions of his works are 
inaccessible to me). It was then treated more fully by Prof. Toldo 
in his Btudes sur le thédtre comique francais du Moyen Age, in 
Studj di Filologia romanza publicati da E. Monaci e C. De Lollis, 
Torino, Loescher, Vol. rx, 1903, pp. 356-358; and in 1906 in his arti- 
cle in the Giornale Storico mentioned before. 
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The one argument against the Gianni Schicchi theory 
is that it looks unlikely that Regnard should have been 
sufficiently familiar with Dante to find this story in one 
of the old Commentators. Regnard had doubtless learned 
Italian in his adventurous meanderings in Italy; and felt 
not the slightest hesitation in borrowing plots, as is shown 
by his Menechmes.*® The one argument in favor is that 
besides corresponding in general plot, the Gianni Schicchi 
story and the Légataire Universel coincide in several de- 
tails, such as the false testator’s wearing of a large night 
cap, and his remark when told by the nephew that Crispin 
is a rascal not worthy of any bequest: “ Je connais ce 
Crispin mille fois mieux que vous.” But it is manifestly 
unfair to a writer of Regnard’s calibre not to think him 
capable of inventing such details. His chief merit was to 
wring out of a given subject every drop of humor it con- 
tained. To cause laughter was the main philosophy of 
Regnard’s work. 

The similarity with the Cademosto story is about the 
same. Regnard has the crafty servant do the trick, and in 
some details agrees with Cademosto. If Regnard saw the 
Cademosto version he certainly could not have failed to 
notice the possibilities of the plot and the feeble way in 
which they were neglected. Moreover, there is in favor of 
the Cademosto theory the fact that Italian stories were 
very popular in France, and that they were very freely 
used in both French stories and plays; and finally the 
opinion of Toldo and Farinelli. But if my conjecture that 
Cademosto derived ultimately from Dante’s Gianni Schic- 


‘See Toldo’s Etudes sur le thédtre comique . . . mentioned before, 


and also his excellent Etudes sur le théatre de Regnard, in Revue 
Whistoire littéraire de la France, x, p. 1. For Regnard’s life see the 
account of Guido Menasci, in his rather inadequate Nuovi saggi di 
Letteratura francese, Livorno, 1908. 
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chi is correct, it will not make much difference whether 
Regnard got his idea from Dante or Cademosto, the fac: 
is that even in small details here is the same old story. 
coming in a vague but plausible sequence from the thi: 
teenth century to the early eighteenth. 

The third theory, that Regnard took his plot from 
actual occurrence, is the most peculiar of all. It was fir 
launched by a certain obscure dramatist of the eighteen 
century called Fenouillot de Falbaire, who wrote a tra 
edy, Les Jammabos ou les moines japonats,'* a rabid s 
tire on the Jesuits, at the end of which, among vari 
notes, he has one referring to Regnard’s Légataire a 
‘giving its real source, which is a fact that actually oc 
curred, says he, in the Franche Comté. Here is t 
story,'® briefly: 

An old 'andowner of Besancon to whom the Jesui 
brothers of that city paid covetous attentions, having 
make a trip to Rome, received from them a letter to thei 
Roman brethren recommending him as a friend whos 
riches and age made him attractive. This old gentleman, 
whose exact name was Antoine-Francois Gauthiot, Sei 
gneur d’Ancier, reached Rome and the Jesuits, but almost 
immediately got sick and died. Great desolation among the 
Jesuits. Fortunately, however, one of the monks who | 
been to Besancon, remembered seeing there a peasant wh 
greatly resembled M. Gauthiot. This monk was sent post 
haste to Besancon, where he found the peasant, Denis 
Euvrard, and told him to come at once to Rome where t} 


* Published anonymously and undated at London—certainly 1 
before 1778, and probably not much later. 

8 This story may also be found in the @uvres de J. F. Regnard, | 
M. Garnier, Paris, Lequien, 1820, Vol. tv, pp. 15f. The fact that 
Regnard took his plot from an actual occurrence is also suggested 
the Dictionnaire portatif des thédétres, in an article on the Légata 
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Seigneur d’Ancier lay sick in bed, eager to see him in 
order to bequeath to him a large farm. The peasant did 
not hesitate a moment, and set out. As soon as he ar- 
rived in Rome he received the shocking news that old M. 
d’Ancier had just died, his last words being that he meant 
to leave his large farm to Euvrard, and the rest of his 
property to the Jesuit Brethren. Indeed, said the monks, 
though his will was not actually written, that was a mere 
formality ; for the old gentleman had repeatedly expressed 
his wishes before God, and these wishes ought to be re- 
spected. Arguing thus, it did not take them long to per- 
suade Euvrard to impersonate the old man. Euvrard ac- 
quiesced gladly, went so far as to rehearse the part several 
times with the monks, and then at the crucial moment be- 
queathed to himself the large farm agreed upon plus a 
mill, a small forest, a fine vineyard, his choice of the best 
income-paying reali estate in Besancon, all the monevs 
owed on the farm, and finally five hundred franes for his 
poor little niece! The reverend fathers were left dum- 
founded and choking with anger. Still, he bequeathed to 
them all the rest of his property, with the obligation to 
build a church, wherein a daily service could be celebrated 
for the repose of his soul. Now when Euvrard reached 
old age and was himself on the point of death he was sud- 
denly seized by remorse, and confessed this old imposture 
to his priest. He was at once ordered to return the money 
to the rightful heirs, which he did, then proceeded to die 
in peace, leaving the heirs and the Jesuits to fight out the 
bequest. Law suits were carried through three courts to 
the final victory of the Jesuit brothers. These facts, says 
Falbaire, are attested by documents. 


19 


I have investigated this. Through the kindness of 


* This question had been looked into before; see T. de Loray, Le 
Légataire de Regnard et les Jésuites, in Revue des questions histo- 
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Professor Baldensperger, I received a letter of introduc- 
tion to an eminent lawyer at Besancon, M. Paul Lerch, 
who most kindly undertook to look up this affair, and after 
searching the archives wrote to me that the law suits un 
doubtedly did happen in 1629, but that the story of the 
previous impersonation is nowhere even mentioned. It is 
a fact, though, that the Jesuits built their “ Collége 
Besancon ” with the money that came from the estate ot 
M. d’Ancier whom “ they had made to testate after his 
death, by proxy.” *° This fact alone would have been 
enough to suggest to anyone who had previously seen one 
of the Italian versions of the story or the Légataire, to tack 
it on to this true incident of M. d’Ancier and make a good 
story of it. This might have been done by Fenouillot 
himself, who apparently is the first to report it, or he may 
merely have reported a storv well known about Besancon, 
and invented long before. At all events it certainly looks 
as if that peculiar bequest of d’Ancier, which occasion: 
so many law suits, and the gossip inseparable from suc! 
things, might well have occasioned the coupling of 
old story to an actual episode. Of course, we must not for 
get that Fenouillot had a personal detestation for th 
Jesuits, whose Order at the time of his writing had | 
abolished, so that there could be no official denial of his 
story; nor must we forget that even if Fenouillot got | 


story from popular rumor, he could well model it on th 


riques, Vol. vir (1869), pp. 614 f., who adds: “Le récit de cette hi 
toire est reproduit jusqu’en 1860, dans le travail que deux ¢rudits 
bisontins consacrent 4 la description de leur ville natale, et plus 
récemment encore, la Revue Germanique s’en empare ... sous la 
rubrique A. M. D. G.” While deploring the vagueness of such refer- 
ences, I may state that it was M. Droz of Besancon, who with schol 


arly fairness examined this question. 
See T. de Loray, op. cit., p. 616. 
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Légatavre. All this made me wonder whether this tale 
ever belonged to popular lore, and whether there were 
other examples of such a plot being acted out in actual 
life. For the first question, though some critics insist that 
Regnard’s story contains the typical “ esprit gaulois,” and 
that as such it probably belonged to the fabliau type of 
medizeval literature, so far as I know there is no such plot 
in the fabliaux, nor in French tales. Professor Toldo, who 
is an expert on the subject, also looked for it in vain. As 
to actual occurrences in France, I found a few which, for 
the sake of curiosity, I think worth reporting. One is 
given in the De l’Art de la Comédie*' by Cailhava, who 
says, talking of the Légataire: “ Quant au fond de la 
comédie, Regnard n’a fait que mettre en action une aven- 


_ture arrivée dans le Languedoc. La voici: 


Histoire véritable. 


Un gentilhomme campagnard étoit a toute extrémité; il envoie 
chercher un Notaire dans une ville voisine pour écrire le testament 
quil veut faire en faveur de la femme la plus vertueuse, la plus 
fidelle. Mais, hélas! dépéché un peu trop vite par un Médecin tort 
expéditif, il prend congé de la compagnie avant d’avoir dicté ses 
derniéres volontés. La veuve jette les hauts cris, quand le précep 
teur de ses enfans, qui l’avait aidée dans le particulier A soutenir 
publiquement le caractére de prude, et qui l'avoit souvent consolé 
des infirmités de son mari, trouve le secret de la consoler encore de 
sa mort précipitée. I] enléve le défunt, le transporte dans un autre 
lit, se met A sa place, attend le Garde-note, avee les rideaux bien 
fermés, et, d’une voix mourante, dicte un testament, par lequel il 
laisse unique légataire sa chére épouse. Ce titre convenoit A la 


Dame, a quelques formalites prés! ” 

Now here is undeniably the “esprit gaulois!”’ The 
author then adds an interesting remark: “ L’aventure que 
je viens de rapporter est trés-vraisemblable dans toutes 


(Jean Francois) de Cailhava (d’Estendoux), De lV’Art de ia 
Comédie, Paris, 1786, 1, pp. 406, 407. 


6 
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ses circonstances; il est méme 4 parier que dans les cam- 
pagnes elle se renouvelle souvent, parce qu’une telle four- 
berie peut s’exécuter avec beaucoup de facilité: cependant, 
transportée sur la scéne le principe de l’action manque d 
vraisemblance.” 

A somewhat similar occurrence is told by Pitaval in tis 
Causes Célébres.** Here the victim is a poor old widow, 
Francoise Fontaine, of Bordeaux, who, hypnotised by 


most unscrupulous ruffian, was persuaded to make some bhe- 


quests in his favor. But before making a regular will s! 

died. This did not diseoneert Quiersac, the above-men 
tioned ruffian, in the least, for he at once found Guill 
mette Rainteau, a woman extremely poor, in worldly goods 
as well as in moral scruples, who was ready to help him, 
and together with another worthy they planned to ha 

Guillemette dictate a will according to their pleasur 

When the two notaries were present and the pseudo-F rai 

coise was asked to express her last wishes, she began, wi 

her face turned to the wall and with a hoarse and broken 
voice, by leaving three thousand franes to herself. Says 
Pitaval:** “Il n’y a pas apparence qu'elle yvoulut imiter 
la Comédie de Regnard . . .” and then he actually quote- 
three pages of the Légatatre before coming back to th 
crafty pair. This affair got the two notaries suspiciously 
implicated, but finally, innocence asserting itself, thi 
guilty were condemned, and Pitaval, after sermonizing on 
the frequently wicked influence of the stage, comes to the 
philosophical and resigned conclusion that this crime “ est 
une ancienne fourberie; on ne soupconnera pas les acteurs 
de cette intrigue criminelle de l’avoir imitée d’aprés les 


exemples de l’histoire, il y a apparence qu’ils l’ignoroient: 


=Op. cit., pp. 279 f., in the chapter called La Fausse Testatrice. 
“Op. cit., p. 285. 
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mais le eceur de l’homme est le méme dans tous les tems, la 
eupidité lui suggere les mémes expédiens et les mémes ar- 
tifices pour venir A ses fins.” 

As late as the nineteenth century we find an echo of the 
Légataire story in a rather unexpected place: the Meé- 
motres d'un Tourtste of Stendhal.** Were under date of 
Nivernais, the 20th of April, (1837), Stendhal says that 
he heard one evening in a beautiful castle the following 
story, which actually oceurred to a local notary, M. Blane. 


One night this notary, who was caution personified, and 


perpetually afraid of getting into trouble, was called with 


an associate, to write the will of an old man who was so 
near death as to have completely lost his speech. The 
notary therefore wrote the will under the direction of the 
old man’s daughter there present (the son was in another 
part of the country), and at each bequest received from the 
moribund gentleman an emphatie nod of approval. It so 
happened that in the midst of this ceremony a stray hound 
entered the room barking wildly, and upset everything. 
In the attempt to run the beast out the notary unconscious- 
ly dropped his handkerchief. As soon as the dog was gone, 
the will was completed, and the notaries dismissed. On 
his way out our friend M. Blane saw his handkerchief, and 
stooping to pick it up noticed under the bed two legs. He 
was too dismayed to speak, but as soon as he reached the 
street he reported the fact to his associate. A long dis- 
cussion followed as to whether they should go upstairs and 
investigate these two legs, at the risk of ineurring the en- 
mity of Madame, or not. For Madame was socially very 


prominent—which worried the cautious M. Blane dread- 


* De Stendhal (Henry Bevle), Wémoires d’un Touriste, Paris, 1854, 
_— 


pp. 43-47. This parallel was discovered by Mr. Rabizzani, who re- 


ported it in the above mentioned article in the Varzocco. 
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fully. But they resolved to return upstairs, ostensibly to 
enquire about the old man’s health. Madame received 
them coldly and said that her father, fatigued by the cere- 
mony, was asleep. The crestfallen notaries returned down 

stairs, re-argued the matter at length, and finally, muster- 
ing their united boldness, resolutely decided to make a 
second inquiry. Madame received them still more coldly 
and said that her father was fully as fatigued and as much 
asleep as twenty minutes ago. On this trip, however, th 
embarrassed M. Blane had time to peek under the bed, 
where he saw... nothing. And he left the house for the 
third time, still wondering: why those legs? Finally, the 
two worried notaries determined to take all risks and report 
the matter to the police, among whom was a young Paris 
ian officer who, upon hearing the case, exclaimed at once: 
“Why, this is the scene of Regnard’s Légataire, let me ¢g 

to the house immediately.” As soon as Madame saw tli 
gendarme appear she fainted; and her husband, pressed 
by the threatening speeches of the officer, soon confessed 
that his father-in-law having died that very morning, 
rather than see the estate divided, they had put a trusted 
peasant under the bed, had taken two slats out, made a ho! 

in the mattress, through which he could thrust his hands 
and appropriately regulate the nods of the old man. The1 
Stendhal, in his characteristic manner, adds: “J’ai ou 
citer dans mon voyage plusieurs faits semblables ; souvent, 
dans les petites villes, il y a des soupcons, mais, au bout ¢ 

deux ou trois mois, on parle d’autres choses. Ce qui es! 


important en pareille occurrence, c’est d’éloigner |: 


chiens.” 

Here, then, the story, somewhat changed, though stil! 
connected with Regnard’s comedy, seems to be in popular 
tradition. Note that Stendhal suggests having heard simi- 
lar tales in other places, and also that the Nivernais is not 
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very far from Besancon, both being north of the 
Languedoc. 

Before leaving Regnard I must say a couple of words 
about the Légataire as a literary source in itself. It was 
in fact imitated at least twice. Professor Toldo 2° men- 
tions an old German scenario of a curious commedia del- 
V’arte called: Anselmo der Kranke in der Einhildung oder 
Das durch List erzwungene Testament. As he notes, this 
play has the stock characters of the improvised plays, An- 
selmo, Colombina, ete., and among them Hans Wurst, 
which is the German name for the famous Zanni. Of 
course it is nothing more than a meaningless coincidence 
that the original hero of our story should be named Gianni. 
Let me note also that Regnard’s impostor, Crispin, exact- 
ly performs the two usual functions of the traditional 
Zannis of the Commedia dell’ Arte: namely, getting 
money out of a stingy old man, and bringing together the 
pining lovers. It is interesting to find some connection 
between this story and the Commedia dell’ Arte, because, 
knowing how closely Regnard had been connected with the 
Italian players in Paris—he even wrote several comedie 
for them—it looks alluringly possible that Regnard should 
have got from the Italians a hint of this plot of the counter- 
feit will. Had this been true, the Italians would very 
plausibly have got their material from the Cademosto- 
Granucci story, directly from a Dante Commentary or 
from hearsay. Unfortunately, however, no trace has been 
found of this plot in the Commedia dell’ Arte.?® 


*See his above mentioned article in the Gior. Stor. d. lett. ital., 
1906, p. 123 in a foot note, where he refers to A. Von Weilen, Hine 
deutsche Stegreifkomédie, in Bausteine zur roman. Phil., Festgabe 
fir A. Mussafia, Halle, 1905, pp. 108-116. 

* Professor Toldo, who is so familiar with this subject, also 
searched in vain, and Miss Winifred Smith, of Vassar, who published 
the excellent beok The Commedia dell’ Arte, (New York, 1912), 
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Another imitation of Regnard occurs in England. 
[Thomas King, a prominent actor of Garrick’s time, wrot: 
a farce entitled Wit’s Last Stake,?* also called A Will and 
No Will. On the back of the title page is written: “ ly 
Légataire Universel, A French Comedy, which furnished 
many materials for this little piece, may be found among 
the works of Monsieur Regnard.” As a matter of fact it 


or 


not only “ furnished many materials ” but everything, 
King’s “ dramatic trifle,” as he calls it himself, is nothing 
but a direct translation, with a few slight changes and 

little re-arrangement of scenes, of those parts of the Léga- 
tatre which contain our story. To be exact, King used the 
following scenes of Regnard: Act I, Se. 1-9; Act IT, Se. 8; 
Aet ITI, Se. 10; Act IV, Se. 2, 6-8; Act V, Se. 4. 
8 


Thomas King ** was an excellent actor, a merry gambler, 


« friend of Sheridan and Hazlitt (the latter mentions him 
in his Dramatic Essays), and a very interesting personal 
ity, but as a dramatist he had nothing to say. This is, 
therefore, not much of a contribution to literature. King 


kindly writes to me that she does not remember ever running into 
this kind of plot. Nor do I find it even mentioned in such works a: 
Agresti’s Studii sulla Commedia italiana del secolo XVI, Napoli, 
1871, or G. Pellizzaro’s La Commedia del secolo XVI e la novellistica 
anteriore e contemporanea in Italia, Vicenza, 1901. 

7 Thomas King, Wit’s Last Stake, a farce, as it is performed at th 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London, 176%. This has not been re 
printed and is rather rare. 

* For more information on King see D. E. Baker’s Biographia Dra 
matica, London, 1812, Vol. 1, part 2, pp. 435-440 and the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 

As this study is going to press I note a little article by Georges 
Roth, Une adaptation anglaise du Légataire Universel, in Revu 
d@’Histoire littéraire de la France, Janv.-Mars, 1914, pp. 174 ff., in 
which he discusses this very play by Thomas King. I am glad 
to see that in his criticism of this farce Mr. Roth agrees with th 
opinions I here express. 
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adds nothing to the Légataire episode. On the contrary, 


feeling obliged once or twice to expurgate Regnard, whose 


} 1 


humor is notoriously pretty coarse, he makes this English 
farce much less effective than the French. 

I do not think there are other adaptations of the Léga- 
taire. 

The best version of the story in English, and probably 
the wittiest in anv language, is that given bv 


Lever, in The Conf SSiOns of Con CUregan (1848), a ki 


? 


of fantastic biography of a rogue. The very first chapter 


contains the very same Gianni Schiecchi story, told in 
Lever’s cleverest humor. With typically Irish stvle, Lever 
adds to the elements of the original story, the Leifmotiv 
of whisky. Each time the cheated heir grumbles at 
bequests that the impostor is making to himself, the latter 
begins to cough desperately, and as if he were choking his 
last, mumbles: “ I am getting wake; just touch my lips 
again with the jug,” . .. and here the dying man took a 
very hearty pull, and seemed considerably refreshed by it. 
After which, in a still more mournful voice, he added: 
‘Ah, Peter, Peter, you watered the drink!” 

Apparently Lever got his plot from one of the Dante 
Commentaries,*” though he does not say se, nor do his bio- 
graphers.®° Lever lived for a long time in Italy, in Flor- 

* This had been noticed by W. W. Vernon, see his Readings on the 
Inferno of Dante, Vol. 11, p. 499, in a foot-note. 

* E. Downey in his Charles Lever, His Life in his Letters, London, 
1906, pp. 287, 288, publishes a letter of Lever dated Bagni di Lucea, 
Jan. 20th (18497) in which he says: “.... Have you received Con 
Cregan? Of course its paternity was plain to you.” Here Lever is 
obviously referring to the authorship of the whole book, however, and 
not to the source of the first chapter. In another letter (p. 291) he 


remarks “ Con Cregan is a seerct, and I hope it will remain so. It is 


atrociously careless and ill-written, but its success depending on 


what I know to be its badness. my whole aim has been to write 
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ence, Genoa, Lucea, and was British consul at Trieste: 
so that it is very probable that he should have seen the 
Gianni Schiechi story. Needless to say that he took full 
advantage of his source, and neglected none of the humor 
ous possibilities of the original. 

[ have found no other versions of this plot in English 


literature.*! But Lever’s excellent short story was recent- 


ly dramatized by Mr. Leonard Hatch, for the Harvard 
Dramatie Club, which presented it successfully under th 


down to my public.” This is not very clear information. W. J 
Fitzpatrick in The Life of Charles Lever, London, 1879, Vol. 1, p. 
169, says:“ Con Cregan . . . was undertaken at the suggestion of the 
‘same old school-fellow’ of whom Lever makes honourable mention 
in his Preface to The Daltons. ‘I happened at the time,’ writes 
Major D. 
very much to the original French; and I wrote to Lever saying so 
and adding that he ought to try something in the Gil Blas style. It 
was while he was living at Bregenz . . . It was a regular pot-boiler. 
Con Cregan was therefore a failure.” I find nothing more definit: 
than that concerning Lever’s sources, and I do not find this story in 
Gil Blas. 
* Jonson’s Volpone has really no connection with the plot in que 





, ‘to get a Spanish version of Gil Blas, which I preferred 


tion. I am at a loss to explain why Eugenio Camerini, in his 
Divina Commedia, Milano, 1887, p. 240, commenting on Gianni Schic 
chi, should quote from The Rival Twins of George Farquhar. This 
play has not the slightest connection with the Gianni Schicchi story, 
no more than dozens of will-plots. Much closer is the parallel kindly 
suggested to me by Professors J. W. Cunliffe and J. Erskine, of 
Columbia University, namely, Thomas Hardy’s story called Netty 
Sargent’s Copyhold in his Life’s Little Tronics. Here a young girl 
places the body of her uncle, who had just died intestate, on a chair 
by a table and pretending to guide his feeble hand actually signs 
a will in her own favor, while the notary, who is kept out of the 
room, watches the scene from the garden, and then ratifies the will. 
For a similar case, which actually happened, see Maurice Méjan, 
Recueil des Causes Célébres, Paris, 1810, Vol. rx, pp. 13f. But as 
such stories do not have the element of impersonation and mercenar\ 
dictation of a false will, they strictly cannot be included in my study. 
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title of The Heart of the Irishman in 1909.°* Finally, I 
see that in Paris, at the Théatre du Vieux-Colombier, 1 
play was given at the beginning of February entitled Le 
Testament du pere Leleu, in three acts, by Martin du 
Gard,** which has this same old plot. Here again an old 
peasant dies, succumbing to an overdose of “ eau-de-vie ” 
given by his maid, who then ealls in a neighbor to make a 
counterfeit will. This worthy neighbor makes a clean 
sweep of the situation by bequeathing the whole of the 
old farmer’s property to himself, and upon the departure 
of the notary, jumps out of the window to escape the rage 
of the servant girl, who is left to weep out her despair 
“on the bed which had been the scene of her double dis- 
appointment.” *4 

It would seem from the foregoing examples that though 
this story does not actually belong to folk-lore,®® it may 
well have been in popular tradition, especially in France. 
I hear that it is told also in Sicily. Of course, I make no 
claims to having exhausted the subject. Indeed, such 
studies as these, spreading over all literatures, are nat- 
urally inexhaustible, and I shall be glad to see others add 
to the material here for the first time gathered together. 


* Professor W. A. Neilson, in criticizing this play for The Harvard 
Crimson, said, “It was a pretty piece of pathos with a bit of de- 
lightful farce in the middle ... the central situation was uproar- 
iously funny.” This play is still unpublished. Another unpublished 
one-act play, taken directly from Gianni Schiechi, and called The 
Shearer of Sheep, was written in 1910, without the slightest knowl- 
edge of Mr. Hatch’s, by Mr. Karl Schmidt, of New York, and myself. 

"See Journal des Débats, Revue Hebdomadaire, Feb. 13th, 1914, 


p. 257 f. 

“This play was briefly reported by The Boston Herald of 
March 8th. 

*T do not find anything even similar to it in such works, for in- 
stance, as W, A. Clouston’s Popular Tales and Fictions, or in J. A. 
Macculloch’s The Childhood of Fiction. 
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From which it also appears that whether the plot in ques 
tion ever belonged to tradition or not, it has most probab! 
been acted out in real life, at various times and places, and 





has given occasion in at least three different literatures t 
excellent bits of fiction. It is interesting to note, then, in 
this new example, how constant is the intermingling of 
fact and fiction—which is the same as saying, of life and 
literature. So that such a search for literary parallels is 
not a futile quest of petty plagiarisms, but rather a minia 
ture study of a human motive—so human, indeed, as 
subsist in various countries for centuries. Let me not 
also how Dante, who occasioned the first literary manifes' 
tion of this story, was the only one to take it au tragiqu 
by putting its crafty hero in the depths of hell’s torments 
for his sinful impersonation. And, strange contrast in 
deed, it is ultimately this obscure sinner of Dante’s Inferno 
who becomes in literature the prototype of clownish crafti 
ness, the merry hero of stories and farces that have amus 
people from the thirteenth century to our very days. 


Rupoitpn Atrroccit. 








IX.—THE AMERICAN DIALECT DICTIONARY 


[ wish to call attention to a work of national importance, 
which, in the judgment of those best entitled to an opin- 
ion, should be accomplished within the next decade, if it 
is to be well done. As is doubtless known to everyone 
here to-day, there has been in progress for many years a 
plan to prepare and publish an adequate dictionary of 
our American vernacular speech. But the details of the 
undertaking, the plan that should be followed, and the 
special reasons for making more rapid progress are mat- 
ters that have received comparatively slight attention, 
even in this Association of representative American 
scholars. 

Very rarely has a question directly bearing upon our 
distinctive American speech been presented before this 
Association in the past twenty years. We listen with in- 
terest to papers of much learning and research on obscure 
dialectal questions relating to medieval French and Ger- 
man literature, and we do well, but we generally assume 
that questions relating to the peculiarities of our American 
speech will be sufficiently looked after by the American 
Dialect Society. At all events, the entire responsibility 
for considering the history and the present character of 
the language we try to speak is relegated to that Society. 
From one point of view this is well. The special ques- 
tions relating to the details of American speech may be 
best considered by an association organized for that pur- 
pose, but an association formed, as this is, for the 
investigation of modern languages cannot entirely escape 


the duty of considering from time to time the fortunes 


of the language in which the transactions of the Asso- 
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ciation itself are printed. If one may judge, however, 
from the number of those that support the America: 
Dialect Society and its investigations, there is in many 
quarters a very languid interest, and probably a very i 
perfect understanding, of the purpose of that Society. 
This lack of understanding in the outside world we ha 
come to take as a matter of course. While Secretar, 
the Society I used regularly to receive inquiries from va 
deville agencies as to our lowest charge for a single px 
formance. Perhaps I need not here explain that as pro- 
fessional entertainers on the vaudeville stage we | 
nothing to offer. 

Doubtless one reason for this lack of interest and und: 
standing is the fact that most Americans fail to reali 
that their pronunciation, their turns of phrase, and thei 
vocabulary have American peculiarities, dating back | 
dreds of years, and they are inclined to resent the s1 
gestion that their utterance is in any sense dialectal. 

a whole, cultivated American speech is remarkably hom 
geneous, and when free from affectation compares vei 

favorably with the best that England has to offer. A 

Englishman would have great difficulty in distributing th: 
present audience into groups on the basis of dialectal dif- 
ferences, though in some degree such differences unques- 
tionably exist. 

But dialects flourish, not exactly in solitude, but in 
relative isolation. And there are dialect centers in Amer- 


ica, where communities have been little disturbed for gen- 
erations and have, without a thought of peculiarity, con- 
tinued the habits of speech common in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. All sorts of cross-currents of sp: 

have met, even in these communities, so that the historic 
continuity has been somewhat broken; and we have no- 
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where in America strongly marked dialects such as have 
been rooted for centuries in England or Germany or Italy. 
We have, rather, at most, a compromise speech which is a 
blend of elements not originally homogeneous. The pio- 
neer from Dorset, for example, had as neighbors a York- 
shire man, a Warwickshire man, a Scotchman, an Irish- 
man, and his children or grandchildren have picked up 
something from four or five chief sources, according to 
the degree of intimate association, while the main current 
of their speech represents what they have had in com- 
mon with the language of the country at large. 

These linguistic survivals are a more precious posses- 
sion than we sometimes realize. It is not a matter of 
trivial interest that we have preserved in out-of-the-way 
corners of America some of the most expressive words of 
Dryden and Shakespeare that have long since vanished 
from literary English; that in our Southern States we 
have still current the ancient neuter pronoun hit which 
meets us so often in our earliest English and so rarely in 
literature after the fourteenth century. 

The completion within the past decade of the great 


Englisk dialect dictionary in six portly volumes of about 


a thousand pages ach emphasizes th 


e value of dialectal 
survivals and makes it possible to measure in some degree 
the extent and character of the work to be done in Amer- 
ica. On this side of the Atlantic, however, the problem 
is in some particulars far more complicated than in Eng- 
land, owing to the peculiar conditions of development in 
a new country. 

What some of these are we may well consider for a mo- 
ment. America, as we cannot too often remind ourselves, 


was colonized for the most part in the seventeenth century. 


The English settlements made a thin fringe of civilization 
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along the Atlantic coast. Behind them stretched the great 
forests, the great rivers, and the great prairies. In tly 
same century the French Jesuits and some French s 
diers of fortune made their way into the regions of 1 
North and the Valley of the Mississippi and left varions 
French names, including those of their favorite saints, 
on a long line of settlements and trading posts from Si. 
Lawrence to New Orleans. Thus the English settleme: 
were kept from expansion toward the West. Quebee, Mo 
treal, Detroit, St. Louis, New Orleans, marked som: 
the great strategic points where the French had gain: 
foothold and stood ready to check the advance of 
English. 

But the westward movement was inevitable and 
sistible, and in the course of time the English br 
through the frontier line and swept across the prairies 
the Pacific. In the main the migration followed the p: 
allels of latitude, the men of Massachusetts and Vern 
and Connecticut going by preference to Ohio and Lllin 
and Iowa rather than to Virginia and Tennesee and Ar 
kansas. The result of this has been that the entire ran: 
of States from Massachusetts to California north of Maso 
and Dixon’s Line shows a remarkable homogeneity i 
vocabulary and pronunciation and intonation. To a co1 
siderable extent, the migration of the southern populati 
has. not widely deviated from the normal movement 
ward the setting sun. Of course, I am speaking in ve: 
general terms and taking no account of the Southern 
who swarmed into Kansas before the Civil War, of t! 
very considerable numbers of Northern investors w! 
have settled in the South, and of the ambitious wester 


farmers who have recently crossed the northern border aud 


taken up lands in the Canadian Northwest, 
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What I wish now to emphasize is the fact that the 
older conditions have in large measure passed away; that 
the frontier has been pushed westward to the Pacific, that 
the wilderness has largely vanished; that the railroad, the 
electric trolley car, the motor car and, in particular, the 
telephone in every rural hamlet, to say nothing of the 


cheap newspaper and the cheap magazine, have, within 


the past decade, been rapidly transforming the older 
conditions of life in America and breaking up the isola- 
tion, which, more than anything else, tends to perpetuate 
dialectal words and pronunciations. 

It would indeed be almost a miracle if old dialect words 
and forms and pronunciations were not swiftly vanishing 
from current speech in America just as has been the case 
in England. In the preface to the English Dialect Dic- 


: h is 


tionary’ the editor notes that “ pure dialect spece 
rapidly disappearing from our midst, and that within a 
few years it will be almost impossible to get accurate in- 
formation about difficult points. Even now it is some- 
times found extremely difficult to ascertain the exact pro- 
nunciation and the various shades of meanings, especially 
of words which oceur both in the literary language and in 
the dialects.” Time is required to establish a dialect, 
and except in our oldest American communities there 
has been lack of time and opportunity for the current 
speech to grow into dialectal forms. Some of the speech 
of the far West has been picturesque and vivid to a degree 
that defies reproduction here; but it has marvellously 
changed in a single generation, and in the course of 
another decade or two it may cease to be even a living 


memory. 


1 Page vy. 
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Up to this point we have taken no account except of 
the native English element. But the most striking fact 
in the history of the settlement of the United States 
the past half-century is the vast stream of immigrants 
that have poured into this country from every country of 
Europe. “ The American,” as Professor Miinsterberg ri 
minds us, “ forgets too easily that the American nation 
not a nation of Englishmen, but a new English-speaking 
people, in which the most various elements are fused into 
something new and original.”’* Millions of English, Irish, 
Scotch, Welsh, Germans, Danes, Norwegians, Swede: 
Lithuanians, Italians, Canadian French, Hungarians 
‘Greeks, Poles, especially Polish Jews, Armenians 
Bulgarians have, within the memory of nearly everyon 
here present, swarmed into this country and done w! 
they could to modify the language that we try to spe: 
Note the conditions that obtain in Boston, in Lawrence, i1 
New Bedford, in New York, in Chicago, and in hosts of 
other industrial communities throughout the land. Among 
these people the matter of prime importance is to be in 
telligible, and any term, whatever its origin, is likely 
pass, provided only it is expressive and not too shocki 

We need not exaggerate the influence of this great f 
eign population upon our speech. It is true that th 
are considerable villages and towns in America wl 
practically no English at all is heard, there are great qua 
ters in all our cities where one is reminded at every tur 
of the speech of the Old World, but it is also true tha 
these people as a whole recognize that their prosperity 
largely depends upon their mastery, for practical purposes, 


of the language of the country, and they learn a sort 0 


2 American Traits, p. 20. 
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graceless jargon—what they call “ United States ”—in 


which they can express their material needs. The children 
of these people are often bilingual, using idioms of the 
foreign language translated literally into English, and 
sprinkling their German or their Swedish or their Italian 
with English terms. Said one proud German father: “ Es 
freut mich, dass meine kinder nicht so viele English words 
brauchen als sie usen tun.” 

Not for many centuries has England faced linguistic 
conditions even remotely comparable to ours, and even 
during the Danish invasions and the generations follow- 
ing the Norman Conquest there was little precisely like 
the linguistic problem confronting us in America. The 
fact to be particularly emphasized is that this foreign 
population is found, not merely in the cities and towns, 
but in the country. Countless abandoned farms in New 
England have been taken up by thrifty Poles and 
Swedes and Italians. The old New England stock is in 
many rural communities no longer the dominant race in 
point of numbers; and in the development of a language 
numbers are a controlling factor. As a result, quaint ex- 
pressions current for generations in these ancient com- 
munities are no longer heard, for those who used them 
have vanished for ever. 

But in spite of all adverse influences, there still ‘exists 
in America a much larger amount of traditional material 
than we sometimes realize. Some of it is in the form of 
folklore represented by games and superstitions and old 
ballads, but a much larger amount survives in the words 
and phrases of an earlier age. As a rule, those who have 
the most valuable material for our purpose do not live 
in our busy centres, and they have to be sought out with 
care and handled with delicate tact. 


7 
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They are found in the more secluded parts of New 
England, in the hill towns of the Green Mountains, in 
the Adirondack and the Catskill regions of New York, 
in the Eastern Shore district of Maryland and, in par- 
ticular, among the mountains that wall off the Valley of 
the Mississippi from the Atlantic Coast. Many of the 
inhabitants of these regions, sturdy, shrewd and original, 
have preserved forms of speech that far antedate the 
War of the Revolution and that are no longer widely 
used in either England or America. 

To gather this material is a task of immense extent, far 
more difficult to compass than most of the dialectal prob 
lems in England, where the restricted area, the relative 
immobility of the population, and the consecutive develop 
ment of speech along lines laid down centuries ago, make 
it possible for the worker to check up and verify his data 
with comparative ease. It is obvious that in order to get 
results of much practical value one must determine with 
approximate accuracy the geographical limits within 
which a phrase or a pronunciation is current. An indi- 
vidual may use it in any place he happens to be. An un- 
trained coilector might thus without warrant determine 
that a chance New England phrase heard in Arizona rep- 
resented the typical speech of Arizona. 

Incidentally, I may remark, that we must guard against 
the impression that we are aiming merely to collect the 
so-called queer expressions. These are often picturesque 
and they are of untold value to the writer of dialect stories. 
But a dictionary of American speech must aim to be more 
than merely amusing or even merely historical; it must 
record the everyday language as it really is,—the vocahu- 
lary, the phonetic peculiarities, such as the geographical! 


range of the nasal twang, of the guttural r, the r intro- 
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duced to fill a hiatus, as in tdear, African, and a great 
variety of other matter. 

How great our task is we may perhaps in a measure 
realize when we recall that the area of the United States 
is about sixty times as large as that of England, though 
the population is only about two and a half times as great. 
To collect the material for the English dictionary took 


twenty-three years, with the assistance of hundreds of 


workers. Even when it seemed that the material was 
sufficiently complete to warrant the editor in preparing 
copy for the press it was found that the amount would 
have to be doubled before it would be safe to issue a dic- 
tionary purporting to be authoritative. We may note that 
a part of the material included the eighty volumes pub- 
lished by the English Dialect Society. 

To get this work properly done in America within a rea- 
sonable time is without question a matter of considerable 
difficulty. Notwithstanding all that has hitherto been ac- 
complished, there is not at this moment an adequate record 
of the dialectal vocabulary of a single state in the Union. 
In none but exceptional cases are we able to trace with 
accuracy the geographical range of words and phrases 
characteristic of relatively limited districts. We lack 
both money and workers. Hitherto, an occasional col- 
lector has gathered, usually in an amateurish and unsys- 
tematic fashion, a list of terms employed in a region 
more or less familiar to him. All this is good as far as 
it goes, for the work of one amateur can be verified by 
the work of another. But whereas we can now count our 
active workers by twos and threes, here and there, we 
should have several hundred, proceeding according to a 
carefully devised plan and directed by a central bureau. 
According to this plan each state would be divided into 
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sections and placed in charge of a director supervising 
the active workers. He would distribute leaflets of in- 
structions to collectors and slips of uniform size having 
assigned spaces for the word, the meaning, the region rep 
resented, and for a sentence illustrating the use of th 
term. 

Obviously, the amount of time and effort and money that 
the work will cost will depend upon the sort of book 
we want. If we could be content with a mere collectio: 
of words and phrases known to be peculiar to America at 
some time and somewhere, but unverified as to their ag: 

_or locality, we should need only to make a little more com- 

plete the collections that we now have. But a book con- 
structed on such a plan would be practically useless fo: 
tracing the historical linguistic relation between a given 
district in America and the mother country, and woul 
serve only to explain the meanings of words without co: 
sidering the range of their distribution or the period in 
which they flourished. 

But one objection to the plan as outlined is obvious, that 
the cost is prohibitive; and this is a very serious handicap. 
If dialect study had to do with some sort of parasiti: 
microscopic worm, there would doubtless be no lack of hel; 
from the government or from a well-known institution, 
to follow up the little beast in all stages of development. 
What support we get must come from the annual dues 
of the American Dialect Society, with such contribution: 
as interested men of means may choose to make. Ther 
has hitherto been a great amount of unremunerated labor 
bestowed upon the undertaking, and this will doubtless 
continue in even greater measure. But such help is in 


the nature of the case sporadic and hence very unequal!) 
distributed, usually lacking altogether at the point wher 
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it is most needed. A certain number of paid regular 


workers appear indispensable if the undertaking is to 


make rapid progress. 

In any case the money cost will be considerable, even 
before a line of the dictionary can be printed. Consider- 
ing all these facts, and, in particular, the inevitable loss 
within a few vears of all of those whose memories ante- 
date the Civil War, may we not fairly appeal for a more 
active codperation on the part of the members of the 
Modern Language Association and, through them, of the 
men of means whose financial aid is essential to the suc 
cess of the undertaking ? 


Wittram Epwarp Meap. 











X.—FOUR HITHERTO UNIDENTIFIED LETTERS 
BY ALEXANDER POPE' 


I 


Button’s, Monday, November 12, 1722. 
A short Defence of two Excellent Comedies, viz. Sir 
Fopling Flutter,” and The Conscious Lovers; in answer 
to many scandalous Reflections, on them both, by a 
5 certain terrible Critick, who never saw the latter, and 
scarce knows anything of Comedy at all. 


A FABLE. 
There lay in the Road 
A venomous Toad, 
10 A fine Drove of fat Oxen stood by; 
He swell’d and he spit 
His Venom, but yet, 
Their Beauty, or Size, he cou’dn’t come nigh. 


Sir, 
15 If you approve of what I now send you, and think 
it worth publishing, perhaps you may hear from m« 
again. 


* These four letters appeared in The St. James’s Journal, now ex 
tremely rare, on the following dates:—Thursday, Nov. 15 (No. XxIX, 
pp. 172, 173); Thursday, Nov. 22 (No. xxx, p. 178); Saturday, Dec. 
8 (No. xxx, p. 197); and Saturday, Dec. 15, 1722 (No, xxxiv, 
p- 201). 

?In response to A Defence of Sir Fopling Fiutter, John Dennis, 
1722, in which Dennis answers an old paper of Steele’s in Spectator 
65, declaring that even at that early date Steele had written to 
prepare the way for his fine gentleman of The Conscious Lovers. 
Dennis’s Remarks on a Play called The Conscious Lovers, a Comedy, 
and The Censor Censur’d in a Dialogue between Sir Dicky Mar- 
plot and Jack Freeman did not appear until 1723, and after these 
letters. 
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No Writer, I think, can be more unlucky, than he 
who sets out with his Head (for I scarce believe the 
Critick has a Heart, or, at least, ’tis an odd Composi- 
tion) full of Malice, and Spleen: To a sensible Reader, 


it appears at once, and consequently lessens his Opinion 


of the Author; nor is it any use to the latter: on the 
contrary, it overcomes Reason; but, now for the Heau- 
tontimoureumenos.® 

Our Critick, at his setting out, declares, he’ll not 
only make Remarks on Comedy in general, (which he 
has with a vengeance) but, that his Pamphlet shall 
also contain just Remarks on the last new Comedy, 
which he then had never seen. 

Pardon this Digression; but, I think, I need not in- 
form you, I’m not writing this for ame, because !'ll 
keep myself unknown, (not that I’m ashamed of my 
Cause, tho, I own, indeed I may of my Adversary) my 
Profits are evidently none. Why do I write it then ? 
Why, as Str John Suckling says, in a Prologue, “ I 
write it ’cause I’ve nothing else to do.’ I don’t know, 
but I may be guilty too of an unworthy Piece of Char- 
ity, for twenty to one but the Critick will scribble an 
Answer, and so get a Dinner. But, if I should ever 
trouble you again, it will be no Answer to him, I as- 
sure you: but, perhaps, general and particular Re- 
marks, on Plays and Actors: since, I happen to be part 
of the Audience, almost every Night. 

Our Critick, thro his whole Preface, rails at the 
good-natur’d, worthy, short-fac’d Knight* and the 
three Managers of the Theatre, (Which Places they 


Apparently a mistaken (intentional or unintentional) reference 
to The Conscious Lovers, really based on the Andria. Steele had 
sentimentalized the Heautontimoureumenos in Spectator, No. 502. 

*Steele. The italics are always those of the author. 
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have gain’d, by near thirty Years indefatigable labour 
and Industry, and the kind Disposition of our belove 
Monarch, who is for rewarding Merit of All Kinds 
But, I dare not say any more of that Great King, and 
Good Man, of whom I can never say enough. He pre 
tends to lay open the secret Arts, by which this Play 
succeeded. *Tis true, as I have heard, it was read, 
before Representation, to several Persons of Quality, 
of nice Taste; and many excellent Judges thought it 
worth their while to be at the Rehearsal, in a Morning, 
and all jointly approv’d of it. But, poor Man! (if 
it were not the nature of the Beast, | could pity him) 
his Modesty, notwithstanding, couldn’t prevent his con- 
tradicting the whole Town. As to Advertisements being 
publish’d in favour of it, to forestall Approbation; no 
one can imagine it was a Friend who wrote ’em, since 
it might have prov’d fatal, to raise the Spectator’s Ex 
pectations too much: but, People of Sense took ‘em 
right, and the Play happen’d to have Real Merit, as 
has appear’d by Throng’d Audiences and loud Applause. 

I can’t help being shock’d, to find his Gracious 
Majesty is mention’d, among such a Heap of Scurrility. 
Oh! but our bloody-wise Politician, forsooth! finds out, 
that learning, and the Lord knows what, is running to 
Ruin, by the Mismanagement of some sordid Wretches, 
as. he is pleas’d to call ’em. 

Their Avarice is plain, from the Expence they have 
lately been at, for new Habits, Clothes, Scenes, &c. and 
to adorn the Theatre. But, alas! Authors are dis- 
courag’d, and these insolent Fellows won’t act the 
Tragedy of Coriolanus, murder’d from S hake- 
spear, by the Ingenious Mr. D : tho he has, with 





no less ridiculous Pains than Venom, rail’d at ’em, in 
an odd Dedication, to their Patron my Lord Chamber- 
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lain, and (to shew his Sense, Good-Nature, and Grati- 
tude, to those, who, too often, have been his Benefac- 
tors) told the Town, they are Rogues and Rascals. Oh 
Lud! who ean avoid laughing? Besides, Cloudy for- 
got, in a Postscript to his late Pamphlet, to inform the 
Town, that he lately sent a Letter to Sir R—-— S 
(as I have been since privately inform’d) wherein, 





with much good Manners, he threatens the Knight, 
with violent Remarks on his new Comedy, unless his 
Plays are acted. Oh! to be sure, they can do no less. 
But, for Authors being discourag’d, I believe, the whole 
Town would be glad if the number of our new Plays 
were less, and the good old ones reviv’d in their stead: 
I fancy, the Actors would be glad to have it so too. 
Sir, lest I now swell my Epistle to too great a Bulk, 
I'll condlude for the present; but, if you approve my 
Design, I shall pursue it against your next Paper, 
when you may expect to hear from your constant 
Reader (’tis old to say Admirer, but I am so). 
Townly. 


II 


Button’s, 18th Nov. 1722. 

To the Author of the St. James’s Journal. 

Sir, 

If you are not so intirely taken up with the Affairs of 
Politicks, as to have no leisure for the Business of us 
Idle People, Pleasure; my Correspondence, such as it 
is, is at your service. You must know, Sir, that I 
profess Poetry, and if that were a Science anything 
were to be got by, I might by this time have been worth 
a Pomegranaiec; but as things are otherwise ordered, 
you see I write to you upon the blank Leaf of a Book, 
which I bought Yesterday, but have not yet paid for. 
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I observ’d in your last Paper, one of your Corre- 
spondents, in the Title of his Letter, promis’d us a 
short Defence of the Conscious Lovers; but it seems 
afterwards utterly forgot it, and diverted us with his 
Severities upon the Old Critick, and his Panegyricks 
upon his good Friends (as I suppose ’em) the T'riwm- 
virate. Now, Sir, you are to understand I am a Person 
above all that, and as I have thought myself concern’d 
to see the Representation of this Comedy more than 
once, I present your Readers, under favour, with th 
following Account of it. 

To begin with the able (according to Method) ’tis 
form’d upon the Model of Terence’s Andrian. Some 
Parts of it are little more than a Translation, and so 
verbal too, that you cannot but recollect the very Words 
of the Roman Poet; which make the English appear 
faint, and insipid by the Comparison, which, I believe, 
otherwise would not. The Introduction of Women into 
the Drama, has accommodated it somewhat to our 
Stage, though the Character of the Aunt is not of abso- 
lute Importance to the Design, any more then Simber- 
ton’s and some others. Davus, by being turn’d into a 
Modern Footman, entertains you; but is not of that 
consequence to his Master’s Designs as in the Original. 

The Incidents are pleasant, those of disguising 
the Characters particularly have a chearful Effect. 
That of the Bracelet is not at all necessary and seems 
somewhat absurd in this part of the World now-a-days. 
As for the Characters and Manners, if there are not 
many such in real life, (I mean of the principal ones) 
tis pity. They appear at least very gracefully, I be- 
lieve, in the opinion of the most Profligate. That there 
are some such Characters in the World is very certain. 
I think the Poet has very well shown that the Splen- 
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dour and Shine of high Life is not at all eclins’d by 
the Honour and Innocence of it. The tender, and at the 
same time prudent Concern of old Bevil, for his Son’s 
Interest and Satisfaction in Marriage, is very well hit; 
so is the filial Fondness and Duty to the Father with 
the Struggles of Love and Generosity to the Lady. 
The entertaining Qualities of the Lady are well ex- 
press’d by the Author, and represented by Mrs. Old- 
field. The Honesty of an old Servant has been better 
hit by this Author in his first Dramatic Work. The 
Character of 7’om is a good Satyr enough upon our 
modern Fine Gentlemen, and at the same time a pleas- 
ant Representation of what passes in that low Life, 
tho’ perhaps there is somewhat too much of it; and ’tis 
to be discern’d, that this Character receives its greatest 
force from Mr. Cibber’s admirable Representation. I 
doubt Simberton is a Coxcomb not to be found often in 
the world, any more than a Good-natur’d Old Maid. 
As for a learned Lady, the World is full of ’em; it is 
no new Character, which indeed is hardly to be 
expected. 

The Sentiments seem to be pretty much borrow’d 
from other of this Author’s Writings. They have al- 
ways somewhat striking in them, which those of other 
Men have not. Those about Duelling have been most 
distinguish’d in the Conversations about Town. If 
they have tended to explode this Practice, ’tis very 
well; and if they have not, ’tis not much the worse. 
They who generally fall by these Engagements are a 


sort of Ill-bred People, as careless how they give offence 


to others, as they are impatient under it themselves: 
so that the loss of them ought not to be considered of 
such ill consequence; especially considering them as 
Sacrifices to Good Manners, and while the News of 
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these Rencounters is fresh in Conversation, other People 
are used better during the Suspension of Valour. 

It has been said of all this Author’s Comedies, that 
the language is not well adapted to Conversation: how 
far this is true of the Consctous Lovers, will be better 
determined when it appears in Print. 

Our Author has long been Famous for the Morals 
insinuated and express’d in his Writings. His las: 
Comedy suffer’d extremely upon this very account, as 
he tells us himself; and ’twas thought a moot Point 
whether this would not have been as unfortunate, for 
the same reason. I can’t however, reconcile myself to 


- a great part of Squire Simberton’s Conversation ; some 


~ 
vu 


20 


of which has since been omitted: nor did I think it at 
all of a piece with those Rules, which our Knight has 
frequently laid down, relating to the Entertainment of 
a polite Audience, and Circle of Women of Honour. 
Neither is the exposing the Infirmities of Old Age, and 
the Impediment of Speech, very reconcileable to his 
Doctrines of the Dignity of Human Nature; which, 
according to him, is sacred and honourable, even in its 
very Imperfections and Blemishes. 

I do not at all meddle with the Probability of his 
Plot, nor shall enquire how the Parties came to be so 
well acquainted with the Characters, and yet did not 
know the Persons of their own Council; and how it 
could happen in Probability, that Simberton should 
never have seen his own Uncle before, nor two or three 
more Queries of the same nature. 

The Author of this Comedy has certainly more 
Merit, as a writer, than any Man now alive, and th« 
whole Nation have been oblig’d to him for Entertain 
ments intirely new, and for very many Hours of Plea- 
sure which they would never have known without him. 
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His Wit seems now to flourish anew, to blossom even in 
old Age. He must always be agreeable, till he ceases 
to be at all. And yet I know not how it is, but whether 
he has been too liberal of his delicious Banquets, and 
cloy’d us with the rich Products of his Fancy, it has 
been almost Fashionable to use him ill: Blockheads of 
Quality, who are scarce capable of Reading his Works, 
have affected a sort of ill-bred Merit in despising *em: 
And they who have no Taste for his Writings, have 
pretended a Displeasure at his Conduct. If he had 
been less Excellent, he might very probably have had 
more Admirers; as, if he had been less devoted to the 
Interests as well as the Entertainments of the Publick, 
he might have been at more Ease in his private Affairs. 


I am, 
Sir, Your Reader, and Humble Servant, 


Dorimant. 
III 


Button’s, Dec. 3, 1722. 

To the Author of the St. James’s Journal. 

Sir, 

I begg’d a Place in your Paper some Time ago for 
some cursory Remarks upon the Conscious Lovers. 
That Comedy, it seems, expired upon the 18th Night; 
tho’ it appear’d to the Town, that it might have flour- 
ished some Time longer, if, upon other Considerations, 
the Players had not thought proper to give it a violent 
Death, without waiting for its natural Expiration. 
But if this was no Force upon the Author, we, of the 
Audience, have very little reason to quarrel about it; 
most of us being, I believe, by that time, ready for 
some other Entertainments. This Play has since ap- 
pear’d in Print, and is to pass a more dangerous Pro- 
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to 
or 


bation now than ever. The Industry, the Address of 

the Actors appears no more; the Habits, the Scenes, 

the Lights, the Musick, the Company, all the little 

Baits and Subornations of good Humour and Applause, 
5 where are they? A Reader who lolls in his Closet, 

and is out of humour with the wet Morning, will take 

the liberty of being sullen and peevish, and industri- 
ously dissatisfy’d. He will expect to find the sam« 

Humour in the Stile, which struck him only in som: 
10 particular Action: He will look for the Wit of such or 
such an applauded Expression, which the Author per- 
haps finely intended for a Piece of plain simple 
Drawing after Nature. 

The Author seems, in his Preface, to be well awar: 
of all this Disadvantage in the Closet Representation ; 
and so ought every just Reader to be too. He then 
proceeds to the Incidents in the fourth and fifth Acts 
The former of these I have already considered. Th 


i) 


other, I mean, the tender Scene upon the Father’s dis- 
20 covery of his Daughter, has received the most reason- 
able and natural applause of eighteen successive Audi- 
ences, their Silence and their Tears. A Pleasure built 
upon the most sincere Delight, which no sensible Mind 
wou’d exchange for the momentary passant Transports 
of an inconsiderate Laughter. An Applause which « 
Masterly Writer prefers to a thousand Shouts of 

tumultuous and unreasonable Theatre. Some of our 
best Comedies, The Fool in Fashion,® The Lady’s Last 
Stake, The Careless Husband, have wound up their 
30 Catastrophe in this tender manner with great Success, 


*Three of Cibber’s sentimental comedies; the first is more com- 
monly known as Love’s Last Shift. They appeared in 1696, 1703, 
and 1704. 
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and never-failing Applause. And our Author has done 
well, not to descend to a particular Defence of this 
delightful Scene against the Cavils oi Criticks, who, 
as he rightly observes, are got no farther than to en- 
quire whether they ought to be pleas’d or not. 

I have the honour, in the Name of all the minor 
Criticks, to thank our Author for submitting his Song 
to our Censure and Examination. Tho’ for my own 
part I must own, having had the good luck to get a 
Copy of it some time before the Play was acted, I have 
taken the Liberty to set about this great Work long ago, 
and have already with vast Pains and Application, got 
through the better half of the first Line. But finding 
the Work grew upon me, and my Printer very care- 
fully representing, that a private Man ought not under- 
take so great a Task, without the Commands of a 
Prince, or the Encouragement of a Subscription, I shall 
decline the further Prosecution of this Design, unless 
perhaps I now and then at my leisure spend an Hour 
or two for my own Entertainment upon the latter part 
of that delightful Line—With downcast Looks a silent 
Shade. 

Some Wags have been very jocose upon the Manner 
of Expression, at the beginning of the last Paragraph 
of the Preface, where the Knight seems to be surprised 
that any thing Mr. Czbber has told him should prove 
a truth. But leaving this lively Generation to them- 
selves, who are always most pleasant upon the gravest 
and most important Subjects, I beg leave to observe 
upon the Author’s Translation of “erence, that tho’ he 


might very well value himself upon it, yet the best 


Translation must in our Language be fore’d and unen- 
tertaining, especially upon the Stage, where the Audi- 
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ence cannot avoid recollecting and comparing it with 
the Original. Terence’s Beauty, as well as Horace’s, 
consists chiefly in the Happiness of Phrase and Ex- 
pression; and even the Man who understands both 
Languages perfectly, will miscarry when he attempts to 
translate either of those Writers into ours. 

The Revival of Philaster was an Attempt that deserv’d 
more Success than it met with: The natural Rise of 
the Distress in that Play, that Simplicity of Passion 
in the young Maid, with the many fine Passages 
throughout, pleas’d every one who has a just Taste of 
those Entertainments; and notwithstanding the Success 

- of the Conscious Lovers, the Town are certainly ne’er 
the better Judges, while that Piece of Fletcher is acted 
to an empty House. The Spirit and Clearness of Mr. 
Wilks was a true Satisfaction to the Audience, at tl: 
same time that they must consider him as a Person 
long devoted to their Service, and now no longer a 





young Man; and that whenever they have the misfo: 
tune to lose him, he will leave no Heir of his excel 


lent Talents behind him. 

The Play of Alexander, the Great is a better Bur 
lesque upon Tragedy itself, than that which passes f 
a Burlesque upon Alexander, is upon that Play. | 
must not omit doing justice to the Merit of a young 
Man who represented the principal Character; he is 
of very great Expectations in that Profession, and 
would certainly discharge a more reasonable Part with 
greater Satisfaction to good Judges, as well as mor 
Ease to himself. 

I am, Sir, Yours, 


Dorimant. 
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IV 

Button’s, 12 Decemb. 1722. 
To the Author of the St. James’s Journal. 
Sir, 
I Hear several People have thought fit to quarrel * 
with me for my opinion of Philaster, which I shall take 
an Opportunity to justify as to the Fable, Sentiments, 
and Diction, when I have nothing better to entertain 
you with. I take notice, that several of my gloomy 
Brethren of this Coffee-House, are not able to compre- 
hend whether I am a Friend or an Enemy; whether 
I am heartily in the Interests of the Theatre, or else 
am secretly growling over some old Grudge, which I 
don’t care to own. At present I shall only declare 
that a Dramatic Piece finely written, and justly repre- 
sented, is, in my opinion, a most reasonable Entertain- 
ment, and is capable of being made a very useful one; 
but that the Reputation of my Understanding ought to 
rise or fall at Button’s Coffee-House, just as my Sub- 
ject happens to lead me to censure or commend the 
Transactions of the Neighboring Stage, is certainly 
very unjust Usage of your Humble Servant, 

Dorimant. 

P.S. The following lines have been 
in good Reputation here, and are now 
submitted to Publick Censure. 
If meaner Gil—n draws his venal Quill,’ 


Ad n were he! 


Who would not weep if 


* There are no other letters in the Journal concerned with these 
matters. 

"These lines are printed in this their original form in Pope’s 
Works, Elwin and Courthope, Vol. v. Corrigenda, p. 445. For their 
final form, see Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, lines 151-214. 

8 
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Porr’s AuTHORSHIP CONSIDERED 


The four letters here reprinted from the St. James's 
Journal, with the exception of that part of the postscript 
to the fourth constituting the earliest known form of 
Pope’s caricature * of Addison, have received little® or 
no consideration. ‘They have been taken at their face 
value as merely so many darts hurled by two among th 
many undistinguished combatants in the scurrilous word- 
play of the day. But certain peculiarities in the fourth let- 





ter strike even a casual reader: the circumstances of the 
anonymous publication of these satirical verses, the place at 
which the letter is dated, and the wording of the postscript 
itself. 

The verses were known to exist by at least one of Pope's 
friends prior to this date, for on February 26, 1721 
they were mentioned in a letter by Bishop Atterbury,'” 
who asks the poet for a complete copy ; but that Pope should 
unintentionally allow the most brilliant bit of satire he ever 
produced to pass out of his control, seems, to say the least, 
improbable. That, had he done so, he should forget th: 
piracy, or have occasion to hazard the false date of 


*Although Mr. G. Aitken pointed out in The Academy (Feb. °, 
1889) that this famous satire had appeared first in print in this 
journal on Dec. 15, 1722, the old error started by Pope and revis 
by Curll (The Curliad. London, 1729, p. 12) to the effect in its fir 
form that it had appeared first in Cythereia, 1723, is still repeat 
in such authoritative works as Professor Lounsbury’s The Text 
Shakespeare (N. Y. 1906, p. 300) and The Cambridge History 
English Literature (1913, Vol. Ix, iii, p. 87). Mr. Courthope’s 
reasoning based on revisions in the various versions is also invali 
dated (Pope’s Works, Elwin and Courthope, m1, pp. 231 ff. See also 
Vv, p. 445). 


4 


*See The Life of Richard Steele, G. Aitken, London, 1880, 1, p. 284. 
** Courthope, Ill, p. 231. 
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172711 again seems improbable. If, however, he had 
been free in his exhibition of these lines, indecent so soon 
after the death of Addison, it seems little short of pre- 
posterous that it should have been to one of the devotees 
of Button’s, the Coffee House of Addison, Steele, Philips, 
and Tickell, that he should have committed them. The last 
point immediately conspicuous is the absurdly improbable 


statement made by the publisher of these lines * that they 
have been in good Reputation ” there at Addison’s favorite 
Coffee House, among the survivors of his “ little Senate.”’ 

These considerations almost inevitably give rise to the 
suggestion of how pleasant it would have been to Pope 
to fasten the authorship of this libel upon one of Addi- 
son’s own disciples; it is Alceste and the filthy book all 
over again. ‘The inconsistencies are at least sufficiently 
surprising to justify one in following back this series of 
letters of which these verses by Pope are the conclusion, 
to see whether or not they themselves throw any light on 
the author and Pope’s responsibility in the matter. 

The first of this remarkable series is devoted primarily 
to an attack upon John Dennis, the critic, who figures as 
the “ venomous Toad” ?* in the clumsy fable at the head. 


“In defense of himself, Pope laid the blame for the first publica- 
27), who retorted that they had 


tion of these verses upon Curll (17 
already appeared in 1723 (Curliad as above). It seems inconceiv- 
able that this attack on Addison from Button’s could have remained 
unknown to Pope, or the publication of his verses, if piratical, have 
been forgotten. If they were published without his connivance, here 
was his complete exoneration; if not, he had every reason to ignore 
this 1722 edition. 

“It is hard to imagine Pope writing this fable, but conceivable 
in an assumed part. At all events, Dennis in his Reflections, Criti- 
cal and Satyrical, upon a late Rhapsody called an Essay upon Criti- 
cism (1711) had called Pope “a hunch-backed toad.” That was 
not too long before for Pope to remember and retort,—‘ Toad in 
your teeth, Mr. Dennis.” 
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Incidental to this vehement arraignment is a eulogium 
of “the good-natur’d worthy short-fac’d Knight,” '* 
Steele, the three Managers of the Theatre, and the King 
himself,'* at once so incoherent, so equivocal, and so ful- 
some as to pass the bounds of credulity as a sincere en- 
deavor. Certainly it is hard to see anything but studied 
ambiguity in such passages as: 257, 1. 28-p. 238, 1. 5, 
p. 238, ll. 14-20 (See also p. 240, |. 6). 

Over and above all the absurdities of this letter, which 
seems calculated to bring into ridicule every person men- 
tioned, no less those praised than those condemned, there 
are two sentences in particular that may be of some sig- 
nificance. The dinner joke as applied to Dennis early in 
the letter (p. 257, ll. 20-23) may have been a commonplace, 
but at all events it figures in the second of those verses by 
Pope quoted by Dorimant (applied to Gildon), and was 
evidently in Pope’s mind at this time. The second pas 
sage comes near the end of the letter (p. 239, ll. 11-14), 
and sets forth Townly’s belief that no harm were don 
in discouraging authors, and decreasing the number of 
new plays, so that the good old ones were revived. This 
passage is hardly that we should have expected from such 
an enthusiastic defender of Steele’s latest production. 
Furthermore, and especially, this is the very line of argu- 


8 “ short-fac’d ”’ may have been a fairly common epithet for Steele, 
but it does not seem to occur in that pamphlet by Dennis whicn 
Townly is answering. He is therefore introducing a gratuitous 
sneer into what purports to be a defense. Only in the later The 
Censor Censur’d (1723) does the expression “ Mr. Short-Face ” occur, 
and there but once (p. 4). In the earlier pamphlet, it is always, 
“Sir Richard,” or “the facetious Knight.” 

* The irony is apparent. As to Pope’s attitude toward the King, 
in Remarks upon Mr. Pope’s Translation of Homer, Dennis had 
called Pope an enemy of his King, Country, and Religion. Sir Leslie 
Stephen in his life of Pope observes (p. 85), “ Pope’s references to 
his Sovereign were not complimentary.” 
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ment adopted by Dorimant, ostensibly a different writer, 
to add a final touch of disparagement to his review of the 
admittedly successful Consctous Lovers in a succeeding 
letter (p. 246, Il. 12-15). 

The most ridiculous feature of this first letter is, how- 
ever, that while it purports to be a defense of two plays, 
the writer carefully abstains from making any critical 
comment on them whatsoever. He further promises, if 
his first letter is printed, to contribute again. Notwith- 
standing this fine offer, Le completely disappears from the 
scene, but in his place appears one Dorimant, who writes 
the promised critique, taking as his point of departure the 
failure of his predecessor. 

If the former writer were ambiguously fulsome, the 
second assumes a judicial tone, beginning as one wh» 


rather grudgingly is compelled to admit imperfections. 
If the writer had set out definitely “to damn with faint 
praise,” he would not have proceeded differently. So sub- 


tly veiled is the author’s use of delicate suggestion and 
equivocal sarcasm, that at the end of the letter the reader 
may hardly be aware that he has been presented with a 
catalogue of all the weaknesses and absurdities malice 
could hope to find. So nearly a verbal translation of its 
Latin original is the play (p. 240, ll. 12-18) that remi- 
niscence makes the “ English appear faint and insipid,” 
which, adds the writer in a conciliatory tone, otherwise 
he believes would not. Very gently does he sneer at the 
“ Characters and Manners ” (p. 240, Il. 29 ff.). The senti- 
mental scenes are touched upon with apparent praise. 
One of the finest bits of characterization, which it would 
have been unsafe either to censure outright or to pass 
over he disposes of with the utmost adroitness (p. 241, 
ll. 10-16). Similarly Steele’s sensational lines on duel- 
ing are made no great matter (p. 241, ll. 25 ff.). So also 
touching the dialogue and plot, the writer strikes. 
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yet feigns to withhold his hand (pp. 242, ll. 3-6; 
p. 242, ll. 23-29). Probably no better illustration of the 
left-handed way in which this writer doles out praise, and 
his remarkable talent for fixing a sting in the tail of a 
compliment can be found than the passage at the end 
(p. 242, ll. 30 ff.) in which, while apparently lauding 
Steele to the skies, he points out the disagreeable fact that 
it has become fashionable to abuse him, and touches upon 
his troubled private affairs. These could hardly have 
been brought in for any other purpose than to serve as a 
well-calculated sneer. 

In the next letter, the writer continues his assumption 
if impartiality, but with less consistency. He admits that 
the audience is glad to have the play withdrawn (p. 245, 
ll. 27-30), and while exhorting the reader to be fair to the 
play under the more trying examination of the closet, sug- 
gests that it cannot so well endure this. In particular, 
he animadverts upon one of the “ tender scenes” (p. 244, 
l, 18=p. 245, 1. 1) with an apparent delight which can not 
fail to be held suspect on the part of the admirer of Ter- 
ence and the older drama, supporting his eulogium by 
reference to three of Colley Cibber’s sentimental comedies. 
According to his wont, however, he does not leave this 
praise without its scorpion’s tail; for, to clinch the matter, 
he gravely quotes from Steele’s own preface a passay 
which here sounds like anything but sense (p. 245, ll. 
1-5), and immediately proceeds to open ridicule of that 
preface and Steele’s song (p. 245, ll. 6-22). And now at 
the end of his review proper, like the writer of the first 
letter, he falls to disparaging Steele by a reference to the 
older drama (p. 246, Il. 7-15). 

Apparently these criticisms were taken too seriously to 
please the writer, for in a third letter (fourth in the 
series) he voluntarily lifts the cap and reveals the wolf 
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(p. 247, ll. 1-20). The ambiguous character of these 


letters, which we have been tracing, had puzzled also 
“several of my gloomy Brethren of this Coffee House,” 
and left them uncertain whether the writer were a friend 
or an enemy “secretly growling over some old grudge.” 
The writer snaps his fingers in their faces and proceeds 
to print the satire on Addison.*° 

Such is the series of letters ending in the publication 
of the satire which Pope had probably written a consider- 
able time earlier: one signed ‘“ Townly,” which, taking 
a flying shot at Dennis (Pope’s old enemy, and the un- 
conscious occasion of Pope’s original quarrel with Addi- 
son), tends to make Steele ridiculous by a fulsome and 
incoherent eulogy, and which, by failing to do what it 
sets out to, opens the way for another attack; and three, 
over the name of “ Dorimant,”’ which no less subtly con- 
ceal their malice beneath suggestion and an assumption of 
judicial fairness. Both writers succeed in an attack upon 
Steele; both, although assuming different points of view, 
agree in the use of insincerity, both agree in the method 
in which, as a last stab, the current drama is placed below 
the older. The last writer has in some way become pos- 
sessed of Pope’s most splendid satire; the former used a 
turn of speech occurring in the second line of this passage: 
nothing is proved (proof, in the nature of things, can 
hardly be looked for) but much is suggested. 

In the light of what has been said and a careful reading 
of the letters themselves, it will readily appear that:— 
1) the last three letters are a hoax of some sort; 2) the 
first, absurd in itself, affords the approach for these; 


* Compare Pope’s conduct relative to a travesty of one of the 
Psalms the publication of which he tried to disown. Lounsbury, 
The Text of Shakespeare, pp. 204-205. 
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3) the irrelevancies are no more than barely sufficient to 
support the character we conceive the writer to have as- 
sumed; 4) the perpetrator of the hoax was an enemy of 
Dennis, Steele, and Addison (an admirer of Cibber?), 
had Pope’s unpublished verses, felt authorized to “ sub- 
mit them to public censure,” and manifests throughout 
a point of view readily consistent with what it known to 
have been Pope’s. 

The situation at the time was this: Pope had this satire, 
which he knew was superb, by him. He had feared to 
publish it during Addison’s life time, and common de- 
cency forbade publication so soon after Addison’s death.'® 
Steele and the whole Button crew moved his spleen every 
time he thought of them. Steele wrote a successful play, 
admittedly successful. This irritated him still more. 
Little was to be gained by the saw and cleaver method of 
Dennis in defiance of popular approval. Here was a 
chance for a little fun with the “short-fac’d knight.” 

Whether a malicious desire for fun first led Pope to 
write the preposterous letter which opens the series, and 
from which, as not affording the most advantageous point 
of attack, he shifts to the posture of a second contributor; 
whether it was only at the end of this hoax, as an after- 
thought, that he tacked on his verses, seeing here an 
excellent opportunity to produce them in safety and put 
off a joke on his old enemies: or whether he concocted the 
whole scheme as a stalking horse behind which he could 
accomplish his original purpose of publishing these lines, 
ean hardly be determined. Knowing Pope’s inveterate 
fondness for chicanery, that he “ could not drink tea with- 
recalling his similar trick in the case of 


>] 


out strategem,’ 


* At a considerably later period these verses demanded a defense. 
Curliad as before. 
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Philips’s Pastorals, when his letter ‘* of feigned commen- 
dation deceived Steele himself, and considering all the 
imposture, falsification, and trickery that was shortly to 
attend the production of the Dunciad, one could find even 
the latter view conceivable; and the verses actually are 
the culmination of the series. 

Only on the ground that they are by the same hand, 


and that, Pope’s, are these four letters entirely intel- 
ligible; but admitting Pope’s authorship, they become 
as clear as day, their purpose, their inconsistency, their 
sarcasm and cunning. Satire of this sort, when not “ the 
oyster knife that hacks and hews” is sometimes difficult 
to identify, but these letters seem almost as clearly akin 
to the essay in the Guardian,'® as the Epistle to Dr. Ar- 
buthnot is to The First Satire of the Second Book of 
Horace (Imitated). 
M. Ettwoop Sirs. 


“ Guardian, No. <0. 
* Ibid. 





XI.—THE THEME OF PARADISE LOST 

Lovers of Milton’s poetry occasionally note with regret 
signs that his great epic is losing its influence upon the 
mind of the race. Hence, any attempt to revive interest 
in Paradise Lost deserves the sympathetic attention of 
students of literature. Such an attempt is the article of 
Professor E. N. S. Thompson, The Theme of Paradis: 
Lost, printed in the Publications of the Modern Languay: 
Association, March, 1913. As I venture to differ from 
the writer, however, in a number of important particu- 
lars, I shall attempt to formulate what seems a more c 
prehensive view of the meaning of Milton’s epic. 

But before undertaking this, it might be profitable 
consider some of the representative views of scholars 
critics; for Paradise Lost has been the subject of a vast 
body of critical writing, and opinions have been expressed 
almost as varied as those upon Hamlet. 

The most widely accepted, and what was for a long tim 
the orthodox theory, is that Paradise Lost is a theological 
and historical epic, dealing with human and super-human 


facta, its action beginning before the creation, and ending 
S ? 


with the disposition of things for eternity. Its central 
conceptions are the truths of Christianity, represented 
with splendor of language, and in certain portions with 
wealth of poetic ornament. The attitude of earlier critics 
who accepted this view was, in the main, one of unstinted 
admiration. Dennis and Addison may be taken as repre- 
sentatives. Even Dr. Johnson, who was bitterly opposed 
to Milton on the subject of politics, and out of sympathy 
with many of the traits of his character, yet reverenced 
256 : 
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his achievement in Paradise Lost, and mentioned as an 
undisputed fact that ‘the substance of the narrative is 
truth.’ 

But with the nineteenth century there came a different 
view of the universe. Biblical criticism and the advance 
of scientific knowledge made it impossible for many to aec- 
cept as literal truth the Biblical account of the creation 
and the fall. The matter of Paradise Lost is consequently 
to be disearded, and the fame of the poem is to rest upon 
the sublimity and harmony of its style. The chief repre- 
sentative of this class of critics is Edmond Scherer. 

Another variety of the critical opinion which considers 
that in substance Paradise Lost is theological and histori- 
cal is found in Mark Pattison’s work on Milton. ‘ Mil- 
ton’ #mental. constitution, then, demanded in the material 
upon which it was to Work, a combination of qualities such 
as very few subjects could offer. The events and person- 
ages must be real and substantial, for he could not occupy 
himself seriously with airy nothings and creatures of pure 
fancy. Yet they must not be such events and personages 
as history had portrayed to us with well-known characters, 
and all their virtues, faults, foibles, and peculiarities. 
And, lastly, it was requisite that they should be the com- 
mon property and the familiar interest of a wide circle of 
English readers.’ ! 

Again, ‘ The world of Paradise Lost is an ideal, con- 
ventional world, quite as much as the world of the Arabian 
Nights, or the world of the chivalrous romance, or that of 
the pastoral novel. Not only dramatic, but all, poetry is 
founded on illusion. We must, though it be but for the 
moment, suppose it true. We must be transported out of 
the actual world into that world in which the given scene 


* Pattison’s Milton, p. 177. 
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is laid.’* The inconsistency in these passages is signifi- 
cant; the writer seems to be following two divergent paths, 
historical accuracy, and purely literary appreciation. 

A second class of erities, who believe that the Biblica 
account of the creation and the fall is a myth, yet wh 
have been deeply impressed by the grandeur of Milton’s 
epic, have resorted to another method of interpretation. 
Assuming that Milton’s avowed purpose to 


assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men 





was a misconception of the true spirit of his undertaking, 
they consider the epic to be chiefly symbolic and poctic. 
On this view, the poet himself may not be fully conscious 


of his own deeper meaning. 

Among this class are those who hold that the subject 
the poem is the revolt of Lucifer; that Satan is the hero: 
and the central idea, the struggle of liberty against an- 
thority. 

The romantic poets of the nineteenth century, especial]; 
Byron and Shelley, accepted this interpretation; and it is 
congenial to the more recent idealization of the Superman. 
Readers of Jack London will recall in The Sea-Wolf the 
admiration of Wolf Lersen for those passages in which 
Satan is the dominating figure. 

A contemporary essayist holds that the ‘ True theme is 
Paradise itself’; that the profound value and interest of 
the epic resides in its poetic realization of the ideal of 
pastoral literature in the portrayal of the Eden bower.* 

Another contemporary believes that Paradise Lost is 
an allegory dealing with the political, religious, and social 


? Pattison’s Milton, p. 183. 
*P. E. More, Shelbourne Essays, p. 239. 
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conditions of Milton’s own time; * that Satan is the hero, 
or better, the villain of the poem; that he represents the 
Roman Church; that the creation of Adam and Eve sym- 
bolizes the Protestant Christian world; that the descrip- 
tion of Adam and Eve in the Eden bower is “ a remark- 
able picture of the ideal Puritan combination of Church 


and State”; that Michael represents Cromwell and pure 


religion. 

Finally, there is the article already mentioned of Prof. 
E. N. S. Thompson. He maintains that Paradise Lost is 
not concerned with history or theology, but is symbolic. 
The poet ‘sees beneath the “fable” certain enduring 
truths regarding man’s relations to the opposed forces of 
good and evil. . . . Milton’s theme is philosophical, 


not historical or theological.’ 

In brief, Professor Thompson seems to consider Par- 
adise Lost simply an allegory embodying an idealistic 
system of ethics, accepting as fact the existence of evil, 
and emphasizing the enduring truth of free-will, and the 
possibility of the ultimate triumph of good. 

That this is an inspiring and, from one point of view, 
a justifiable interpretation will be readily granted; but 
it does not seem to me the whole truth of the matter, nor 
does it approach as near to historical accuracy as may 
reasonably be expected. After a glance at the different 
theories of Paradise Lost enumerated above, one is im- 
pressed by the necessity of caution in accepting a theory, 
especially an allegorical interpretation of Milton’s epic. 
And at the start we should keep in mind the distinction 
between allegory and allegorizing. Allegory is fiction 
consciously framed by its author as a means of express- 
ing abstract ideas. Allegorizing is a process of allegor- 


*Rev. H. G. Rosedale, Milton Memorial Lectures, pp. 109-10. 
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ical interpretation by subsequent critics. The safest 
method of approach is doubtless the historical one. What 
did the poem mean to the author and his contemporaries ? 
Then, in the light of their interpretation, what can it 
mean to us? On this method special weight should | 

given to the text of the epic itself; to Milton’s essay on 
Christian Doctrine, in which he expressed abstractly con 
ceptions which he represented concretely in Paradis: 
Lost, and to the criticism of contemporaries or immedi 


SF  - 





successors, who, partaking of Milton’s general attitu 
toward man, nature, and God, would probably share his 
views of the significance of the poem. 

After going over this ground as impartially as p 
sible I cannot avoid the conclusion that in composi) 
Paradise Lost Milton thought he was dealing with r 
and historical facts. The fundamental matter of his 
poem is the Christianity of his time as he accepted 
Paradise Lost is simply an elaboration of The Christia: 
Epic as outlined by Professor Santayana in Chapter 
of his Reason in Religion. I cannot read Milton’s pro- 
phetically solemn statement of his purpose in Book I 
without feeling that he meant just what he said; that | 2 


e 
i 


yas to sing 
Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the World, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 


Professor Thompson states that ‘ Milton could not 
write as Hebrew annalist or Christian theologian. Il: 
was free to read the Bible as a poet, not a historian, 


and to interpret it liberally.’ Milton’s own discussion 
of The Holy Scriptures in Christian Doctrine, Chapter 








i 
=: 
5 
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xxx, gives me an exactly opposite impression. ‘The 
writings of the prophets, apostles and evangelists, com- 
posed under divine inspiration, are called the Holy Scrip- 
tures.’ © . : 

‘The Scriptures, therefore, partly by reason of their 
own simplicity, and partly through the divine illumina- 
tion, are plain and perspicuous in all things necessary to 
salvation, and adapted to the instruction even of the 
most unlearned, through the medium of diligent and con- 
stant reading.’* ‘No passage of Scripture is to be in- 
terpreted in more than one sense.’* The author, how- 
ever, allows exceptions to this rule. ‘ The rule and canon 
of faith, therefore, is Scripture alone.’* ‘ Lastly, no in- 
ferences from the text are to be admitted, but such as 
follow necessarily and plainly from the words themselves, 
lest we should be constrained to receive what is not 
written for what is written; the shadow for the substance, 
the fallacies of human reasoning for the doctrines of God, 
for it is by the declaration of Scripture, and not by the 
conclusions of the schools that our consciences are 
bound.’*® Milton’s literal interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures is evidenced throughout this work. He evidently 
accepts the Biblical account of the creation and the fall, 
and the miracles;'® and he believes in the reality of 
angels, good and evil." 

The tendency of the ninetenth and twentieth century 
mind is directly away from this point of view. The 
story of the creation and the fall is now generally re- 
garded as a myth, and the doctrine of the verbal inspira- 


°C. D., p. 437. °C. D., p. 443. 
°C. D., p. 440. *C. D., pp. 169, 253. 
"OC. D., p. 442. nO, D., p. 218. 


°C. D., p. 445. 
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tion of the Scriptures has been largely discarded. But 
there is no reason for crediting Milton with views of 
science of which men had at that time hardly begun to 
dream. é ; 
As a suggestive classification of Milton’s outlook, th 
history of myths might be divided into three stages. At 
first there is the era of unquestioning belief. Later, in a 
more sophisticated time, there arise doubts and differences 
of opinion, and the corresponding necessity of explana- 
tion and apologetics. Finally, in a scientific or philo- 
sophie age, the myth is either entirely discarded, or, by 
an allegoristic interpretation, is made the artistic me- 
dium for the presentation of some significant truth. Ac- 
cording to the present writer, Milton lived in an age of 
transition from the first to the second period. But the 
modern interpreters, ignoring the vast changes which two 
centuries have made in the mental life of the race, hav: 
proceeded summarily to classify Milton with themselves. 
Professor Thompson, in support of his contention that 
Milton ‘ values the rebellion of Lucifer and the sin ir 
Eden not as histerical fact but as symbolical of moral 
truth,’ cites Paradise Lost 5. 570-576. 
Yet for thy good 

This is dispensed; and what surmounts the reach 

Of human sense I shall delineate so, 

By likening spiritual to corporeal forms, 

As may express them best—though what if Earth 


Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like more than on Earth is thought! 


This species of symbolism Milton explained more defi- 
nitely in Christian Doctrine. ‘When we speak of know- 
ing God, it must be understood with reference to the im- 
perfect comprehension of man; for to know God as He 
really is, far transcends the powers of man’s thoughts, 
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much more of his perception. . . . Our safest way is 
to form in our minds such a conception of God as shall 
correspond with his own delineation and representation of 


himself in the sacred writings.’!* In other words, the 
superhuman beings are represented as they are in Para- 


dise Lost, because that method is in accord with the di- 
vinely ordained symbolism of the Scriptures. The use 
of this symbolism, however, does not negate belief in the 
reality of the rebellion of Lucifer any more than it does 
faith in the being of God; but it changes the locus of that 
reality from the material realm of human perception to 
the region of the spiritual and the super-sensuous. Mil- 
ton’s description of the revolt of Lucifer is merely 
adapted to human comprehension; it is a material svym- 
bolization of historical facts in the supersensuous world. 
This symbolism, of course, refers not only to events and 
personages, but also to the moral and spiritual forces 
which they represent; but the point I wish to emphasize 
is that the events which Milton narrated through the 
mouth of Raphael he considered in the main actual 
events, although their reality was in a different sphere 
from that which is possible to human perception. 

This theory, if true, exonerates Milton from many of 
the charges of inconsistency in his narrative; such as 
his anthropomorphism, and the confusion of material 
and immaterial acts ascribed to the angels. 

Not only Professor Thompson’s contention that Milton 
considered the revolt of Lucifer valuable for its symbol- 
ism of abstract ideas alone, but also his treatment of 
Milton’s devil as a mere personification of the forces of 
evil, is lacking in historical perspective. Impossible as 
the belief in a personal devil is to most people now, it 


7O. 2h, we 16, 37. 
9 
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was not so in the age of Milton. ‘ Throughout the Old 
and New Testament the devil figures as a personage free 
to dwell where he pleases, and to act as he will’; and he 
is so represented, together with the legions of other evil 
angels, in Chapter 1x of Christian Doctrine. Students 
of the Middle Ages are familiar with the conception of 
an actual personal devil, the originator and head of the 
forces of evil in the universe—the prince of the powers 
of the air—able to assume at will various forms. The 
modern tendency to attenuate his Satanic Majesty to a 
mere personification is the last insult. We have only to 
recall the Salem Witchcraft to be convinced how firm at 
one time was the conviction of the existence of demonic 
agencies. Philology as well as history verifies this view. 
Ephesians 6; 12, ‘ For we wrestle not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places,’ means simply: ‘We are 
fighting against wicked demons of the upper air.’ '® 
The transition from the mythological to the modern view 
of the devil is illustrated in Burns’ Address to the Deil. 
Burns was, at least while sober, completely emancipated 
and able to address the devil with patronizing good 
humor. But his ‘ rev’rend grannie’ was thoroughly orth- 
odox in her belief, and Burns was, too, when he was 
drunk. 

Turning to the earlier criticism of Paradise Lost, 1 
only did the vast body of Milton’s contemporaries agri 
with him that the epic is elaborated upon a basis of his- 
toric fact, but the critics, the cultivated men of the sev- 
enteenth and early eighteenth centuries so interpreted it. 


% Greenough and Kittredge, Words and Their Ways in English 


Speech, p. 258. 
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John Dennis wrote of Milton as a modern poet who sur- 
passed all the ancients and all the moderns, because, avail- 
ing himself of the enthusiasm derived from religion, he 
wrote under the inspiration of true religion, or Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Johnson wrote in his life of Milton: ‘ We 
all, indeed, feel the effects of Adam’s disobedience; we 
all sin like Adam, and like him must all bewail our of- 
fenses; we have restless and insidious enemies in the 
fallen angels, and in the blessed spirits we have guardians 
and friends; in the redemption of mankind we hope to 
be included; in the description of heaven and hell we 
are surely interested, as we are all to reside hereafter 
either in the regions of horror or bliss.’ 

The main reason, then, for concluding that Milton be- 
lieved that his epic was built upon a basis of historic fact 
is that it was founded upon the Scriptures, which were 
accepted as revealed-truth by Milton and the mass of his 
contemporaries. But there is another well-known fact in 
support of this view—Milton’s idea of the function of 
poetic inspiration. In more recent times there has been 
a division of human faculty; objective truth being given 
to the domain of science, and the subjective world of 
imagination and fancy being relegated to the poet. But 
in Milton’s time this division did not exist, and the 
imagination was considered an organ in the acquisition 
of truth. Poetry was held by Sidney and the scholars 
who inherited the theories of classical criticism as a 
more philosophical and higher thing than history. Milton 
looked upon his art as a sublime mission. He identified 
the muse, Urania, with the spirit of prophetic inspira- 
tion. In discussing the Holy Spirit he wrote: 14 ‘It is 
also used to signify the spiritual gifts conferred by God 


“0. D., p. 153. 
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on individuals.’ In other words, Milton considered the 
gift of poetic inspiration as one phase of the Holy Spirit. 
He selected for his subject truths revealed in the Old 
Testament by God, and he believed himself also a chosen 


medium of revelation: 


Descend from Heaven, Urania, by that name 
If rightly thou art called, whose voice divine 
Following, above the Olympian hill I soar, 
Above the flight of Pegasean wing! 

The meaning, not the name, | call; for thov 
Nor of the Muses nine, nor on the top 

Of old Olympus dwell’st; but, heavenly-born, 
Before the hills appeared or fountain flowed, 
Thou with Eternal Wisdom didst converse. 


Another consideration may help to support the view 


that Milton believed in the historical reality of the main 
characters and events of his epic. He is accused of 
blending incongruously the truths of Christianity with 
the fictions of pagan mythology. But this objection has 
been answered by De Quincey. ‘To Milton the person- 
ages of the heathen Pantheon were not merely familiar 
fictions, or established poetical properties; they were evil 
spirits. That they were so was the creed of the early in- 
terpreters. In their demonology the Hebrew and the 
Greek poets had a common ground. Up to the advent 
of Christ the fallen angels had been permitted to delude 
mankind. To Milton, as to Jerome, Moloch was Mars, 
and Chemosh Priapus. Plato knew of hell as Tartarus, 
and the battle of the giants in Hesiod is no fiction, but 
an obscured tradition of the war once waged in heaven.’ '® 
I have already noted how Milton gave the name Urania 
to the spirit of divine inspiration; and one quotation 
will, I believe, verify De Quincey’s theory: 


*® Quoted by Mark Pattison, Milton, p. 198. 
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The hasty multitude 
Admiring entered; and the work some praise, 
And some the architect. His hand was known 
In Heaven by many a towered structure high, 
.. . Nor was his name unheard or unadored 
In ancient Greece; and in Ausonian land 
Men called him Mulciber; and how he fell 
From Heaven they fabled, thrown by Angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the crystal battlements: from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A summer’s day, and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith, like a falling star, 
On Lemnos, the A gexan isle. Thus they relate, 
Erring; for he with this rebellious rout 
Fell long before.” 


Milton, in the words of Mark Pattison, ‘ conceives a 
poet to be one who employs his imagination to make a 
revelation of truth, truth which the poet himself entirely 
believes.’ And when he employs fictitious names and de- 
scribes material actions it is but as symbolism of that 
higher reality which transcends human perception and 
comprehension. It must be admitted that Milton did 
supplement imaginatively (in the current sense) the out- 
line of received fact. The allegory of Satan’s meeting 
with Sin and Death, to which Dr. Johnson strenuously 
objected, is an instance. So, the incidental personifica- 
tion of Chaos and Night, and of Rumour, Chance, Tu- 
mult, Confusion and Discord is a survival of the econ- 
ventions of medieval fiction. But that allegorical elab- 
oration may co-exist with a firm conviction of the truth 
of the subject matter of a work of art may be seen in 
the case of The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

So much for historical criticism; now, what is to be 
the attitude of the future toward the greatest epic of the 


*P. L., 1, 732-748. Cf. also P. L. 1, 364-375. 
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English language? The thought of Paradise Lost, at 
least for many, ‘can never again be accepted as a liter- 
ally veracious account of the creation and the fall.’ For 
this reason the poem can probably never again hold quite 
the place, especially in the popular mind, that it once 
had. But there is left, for scholars at least, the path 
of historical receptiveness, and the appreciation of Para- 
dise Lost at its maximum will be the reward of the 
scholar. If we cannot accept Milton’s theology, we 
should be willing, in the words of Professor Trent, ‘to 
realize it imaginatiyely.’ While Milton thought he was 
writing about a real universe, we can accept it sympa- 
thetically as a conventional, imaginary one; just as we 
accept the supernatural in Hamlet, and the fairy world 
of A Midsummer Night’s Dream and The Tempest. 

It would be unfair, however, in reemphasizing the 
earlier interpretation of Paradise Lost, to underestimate 
the contributions of recent criticism. Beyond what 
seemed to Milton the reality, material or immaterial, of 
his characters, there loomed the moral and spiritual 
meaning which they embodied. By restricting himself 
to this phase of criticism Professor Thompson has made 
an important contribution to our understanding of Para- 
dise Lost. My objection to his view is solely to his as- 
sumption that this interpretation practically covers the 
field, and that it embraces Milton’s own complete view 
of his epic. As a dramatic poem excels an allegory, be- 
cause in addition to its abstract or moral significance, it 
contains the attraction of concrete personalities and the 
complexity of real events, so to our willing aesthetic 
imagination the interest in the events and personages of 
Paradise Lost may be added to the value of its ideal sig- 
nificance. ‘ But though the machinery of spiritual in- 
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terpretation is thrown aside, the essence of it survives 


as a permanent gain. The value of human souls and the 

ignificance of their destiny are no longer operative as 
aa principles to be clothed in allegorical fantasy, 
but as an added force and nae hi in the penetrative 
imagination.’ ** 

In conclusion, trying to give the broadest possible in- 
terpretation of Paradise Lost, I would define it as an 
artificial epic, embodying structurally a theistic and Bib- 
lical view of the universe; but including also a superb 
portrayal of a type of individualism; supreme in its 
poetic realization of the ideal of pastoral literature; and 
exemplifying an idealistic system of ethics, which em- 
phasizes the doctrine of free will In addition to this. i it 
is written with the greatest loftiness and sublimity of 
style, the reflex of a mind of unsurpassable grandeur. 
That the poem has, like Hamlet, such a breadth of sug- 
gestiveness, and elements that are of interest to such a 
variety of types of mind, is an evidence of its enduring 
greatness. 


H. W. Peck. 


" Bosanquet, History of Asthetic, p. 161. 





XII.—SOME FRIENDS OF CHAUCER 


Though no new light seems forthcoming on the nature 
of the accusation made by Cecily Chaumpaigne against 
Chaucer, the names of the witnesses (to her release) are 
not without interest. Of the five witnesses, four’ were 
prominent men in their day. Of the fifth, however, noth- 
ing has hitherto been known. 

Richard Morel was a grocer * whose name first occurs 


lad 


in a list of “ certain good folk ” of London in 1378-9, from 
whom the mayor and aldermen borrow certain sums of 
money.’ In 1384 he is living in Aldgate Ward, and is a 
member of the Common Council. Two weeks later (15 
Aug.) he is one of the “good and sufficient” men sum- 
moned to the King’s Council at Reading to hear the trial 
of John Northampton.® In the following year (1385) the 


*Sir William de Beauchamp, chamberlain of the King, John de 
Clanebowe (Clanvowe), a Lollard, and William de Nevylle, Knights, 
John Philippott grocer and afterwards Mayor of London (Life 
Records, pp. 225 f.). 

* Grocers Company, edited Kingdon. London, 1886, 2 vols., 1, 
pp. 58, 68. 

* Calendar of Letter-Books, H, edited R. R. Sharpe. London, 1907, 
p. 125. Of the 150 or so contributors about 125 (including Morel) 
gave each 5 marks. The Mayor gave 10£, and the remainder 4 and 
5 £ each. The City had been charged with crimes against the Lords 
of the realm who were withdrawing from the city, thereby damaging 
the victuallers and hostelers. As the city had no funds, and the 
Mayor wished to bring about reconciliation, this process was 
resorted to. 

*Ibid., p. 238. Others from Aldgate Ward were William Badby 
and John Halstede. On the latter see infra. 

° Ibid., p. 246. A number of the prominent people of London were 
summoned to this meeting, including some of Chaucer’s business 
friends. Morel appears to have been the only delegate from Aldgate. 
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mayor “caused good men of each Ward” to meet in the 
Council chamber to take steps against the threatened in- 
yasion of the French. Among those summoned from Ald- 
gate Ward were Richard Morel and John Cobham (fellow 
J. P. of Chaucer). In 1386 Morei and William Tonge 
(vintner and alderman from Aldgate Ward in 1381)* were 
collectors of murage for the “suburbs without ‘la pos- 
terne’ and for ‘ la posterne.’ ’ 

In 1388 the Mayor and Aldermen order certain Com- 
mons to meet “at the Guildhall on Monday next at 8 
o'clock, under penalty of 20s., to consult on certain mat- 
ters touching the coming Parliament and the City itself.” 
Richard Morel was among those from Aldgate.® In 1389 
he is one of the sureties for the minor of a fellow merchant 
(John Halstede),!° also of Aldgate Ward.'! Morel was a 
member of the Grocers Company,'? and died before 
1397.38 

It is not difficult to see what sort of man Richard Morel 


78 


was. He was a grocer of modest means, presumably a re- 
tailer, yet sufficiently prominent to be a member of the 
Grocers Company. He was likewise identified with the 
civie affairs of London, and also belonged to the Brembre 


* Ibid., p. 269. 

*Beaven, The Aldermen of the City of London, London, 1908, 
p. 10. 

* Letter-Book H, p. 300. The surveyors of murage were Nicholas 
Exton (cf. Life Records, p. 268), Henry Vanner (cf. Life Records, 
p. 284), and others. 

* Ibid., p. 333. 

* Ibid., p. 345. Morel is here mentioned as a merchant. 

“ Ibid., p. 238. 

* Grocers Company, etc., I, pp. 58, 68. His name occurs in the 
lists of members who were clothed in livery at Christmas in 1383 
and 1386. 

*Ibid., p. 76. At any rate his name does not appear in the list 
of members for that year. 
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faction which was particularly favored by the King. Why 
he should appear with several eminent men as a witness for 
Chaucer we shall, of course, never know. It is highl) 
probable, however, that he was a personal friend of the 
poet, and, as a resident of Aldgate Ward, may well have 
been Chaucer’s neighbor. 

At the meeting of the Council which Morel attended in 
1384 there “‘ were read divers articles by many wise an 
discreet men.” 1* Among the numerous important busi 





ness matters disposed of, one is of peculiar interest to stu- 
dents of Chaucer. At this meeting it was 
Ralph Strode should have 4 marks annual rent 
for loss of a mansion over the gate ot Aldrichesgate.” ' 
That the philosophical Ralph Strode of Oxford, insepar- 
ably linked with Trotlus and Criseyde, is identical with 
the Ralph Strode of London, has never been definitely 
known. Israel Gollanez’® is non-committal when he 
states: “‘ It is noteworthy that soon after the references t 
Strode cease in the Merton records, a ‘ Radulphus Strode’ 
obtained a reputation as a lawyer in London. He was 
common sergeant of the city between 1375 and 1385,'* and 
was granted the gate of Aldrich-gate, 7. e. Aldersgate.” 
Gollancz assumes identity when he says: “ The fact that 
Chaucer was in possession of Aldgate, and resided there at 
the same date as the Common-serjeant Strode occupied 
Aldersgate, suggests the possibility of friendly intercourse 
between the two.” Coulton 78 sees “ no obvious reason to 


“ 


agreed tha 


* Letter-Book H, p. 240. 

* Ibid., p. 245. Cf. Introduction, p. xxxiii; Dic. Natl. Biog. under 
Strode. 

% Dic. Natl. Biog. under Strode. Cf. Skeat, Chaucer (Complete 
Works), 1, p. 505. 

This is an error. Strode was appointed in 1373 (Letter-Book (. 
p. 317). 

* Chaucer and his England, London, 1908, p. 117. 
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dissociate the city lawyer from the Oxford scholar.” Now, 
by means of an entry, dated 1374, doubts on this point can 
probably be removed. In this year Ralph Strode of Lon- 
don and Master John Wycliffe of Leicestershire were 


mainpernors for a parson.’® That two men, not friends, 


should go bail for a person is inconceivable. We do know 
that Wycliffe was associated in a friendly way with a 
Ralph Strode of Oxford.*® We also know that a Ralph 
Strode of Oxford disappears when a Ralph Strode of Lon- 
don appears upon the records.*?| Whether they are the 
same we have no absolute proof, but it is pretty difficult to 
believe that there should be two men with the same name 
associated with the great reformer. 

The earliest reference to Ralph Strode of London is in 

373 (25 November), when he was elected Common 
Pleader ** of the city.22 In 1375 (27 October) he was 
granted the mansion over Aldersgate including the gar- 
dens, to hold as long as he remained in office.** (Chaucer 
had received Aldgate and its gardens for life the year 
before). 4 November, 1377, the grant of the mansion was 
extended for life.2° In 1382, during Northampton’s may- 
oralty, we find a curious entry. We learn that Strode 


*Richard Beneger of Donyngton, Berkshire (Cal. Close Rolls, 
1374-7, p. 94). 

* Dic. Natl. Biog. under Strode. In fact they were colleagues 
at Merton. 

“Ibid. There was another Ralph Strode of London, son of Robert 
Strode, mercer. (Letter-Book H, p. 310). 

*Communis narrator or Common Serjeant. 

* Letter-Book G, p. 317. Cf. Ibid., pp. 201, 217, 249; Ibid. H, pp. 
12, 38, 40, 73, 89. 

* Ibid. H, p. 15. Cf. Riley, Memorials, p. 388. 

* Ibid. H, p. 83. There is no mention of his tenancy of office. 
Appended to this grant isan account, undated, annulling “for cer- 
tain reasons” the grant. Sharpe thinks this was appended in 
Northampton’s mayoralty (Jbid., p. 245, n.). 
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“had of his own accord relinquished his office, and thereby 
forfeited his title to the mansion (Aldrichgate).” °° This 
is cleared up when we learn that Strode received in 1384 
(during Brembre’s mayoralty) an annuity of 4 marks for 
the loss of the gate from which he had been “ speciously 
ousted ” during Northampton’s mayoralty! 2* In 1386 (4 
May) this yearly grant was extended for life.** (Chaucer 
lost Aldgate in the following October). 23 May (1386) 
Strode was appointed Standing Counsel for the city for 
seven years. For his services he is to receive 20 marks 
yearly and the same livery as the Chamberlain and Com- 
mon Pleader. He is not to plead against any freeman of 
the city except in cases affecting the municipality or a gild, 
“or the orphans of the City or himself.” 2° In 1387, the 
year in which he died,®° he was a serjeant-at-arms *' 





otherwise known as the Common Crier.*? 

Strode, therefore, like Morel, belonged to the Brembre 
faction which was particularly favored. by the King. That 
he continued in the good graces of this faction until his 
death is likewise clear. Whatever may have been the rea- 
sons for Chaucer’s downfall beginning with 1386, of this 
much we are certain: that in dedicating Trotlus a 


* Ibid., p. 208. 

*Tbid., p. 245. This rent is to cease if he be restored to th 
mansion. 

* Ibid., pp. 287 f. This writing was delivered to Strode 18 Oct 
1386. There is no reference to “in case he be restored to t 
mansion.” 

* Ibid., p. 288. 

” Dic. Natl. Biog. under Strode. 

* Letter-Book H, p. 306. It is not known when he was elected. 

"Calendar of Wills, Court of Hustings, London, 1889-1890, 2 Parts 
Part 1, p. xv. His duties were “ to give notice to the judges of th 
sittings of the Court, and to open and adjourn the same.” For oat! 
taken see Liber Albus 1 (Rolls Series, Vol. x11, London, 1859), pp. 
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SOME FRIENDS OF CHAUCER 


Criseyde to his friend Strode he was conferring an honor 


upon a man who was a favorite of the King’s party.** 

It has been pointed out that Strode, as Standing Counsel 
for the City in which he was to plead for the orphans and 
the like, had had abundant experience as Common 
Pleader.*4 Chaucer students will recall that in 1375 the 
poet was made guardian of the heirs of Edmund Staple- 
gate,®* of Canterbury *® and of John (de) Solys, of Kent.*? 
Is it not possible that Chaucer owed his appointment— 
indirectly, to be sure—to his friend Strode? Brembre 
was one of the Collectors of Customs in this year—a 
known friend of Strode and the King. However that may 
be, we may be pretty certain that the two men often dis- 
cussed matters pertaining to guardianship.** 

In connection with the Staplegate affair can be men- 
tioned the name ox another person inseparably linked with 
Troilus and Criseyde—John Gower. In 1386 %* and 
1387 *° John Gower and Edmund Staplegate were among 
the purveyors of victuals at Dover Castle. Macaulay *? 


*% Nor should we forget that Strode seemed to have been on friendly 
terms with Wycliffe who was supported by John ot Gaunt (see supra 
and Dic. Natl. Biog. under Strode). 

‘Cal. Letter-Book H, p. 288, n. For Strode’s hearing of cases 
affecting orphans, see ibid., pp. 14, 28, 33, 53, 72, 84, 169. Ibid. G, 
pp. 201, 217. 

* Life Records, pp. 196f., 207 ff. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1350-4, p. 306; Cal. Close Rolls, 1364-8, p. 373. 

"Life Records, p. 198. Of Nonington, Kent. Jbid., p. 198, n.; 
Cal. Close Rolls,.1374-7, p. 164. 

* We must not forget, either, that the wives had common bonds of 
sympathy, though the Chaucers did not lose Aldgate until several 
years after the Strodes forfeited their rights in Aldersgate. See 
T. and ©. (Book v, vv. 263-4) for advice to young people. 

“Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-9, p. 208. “ Ibid., p. 266. 

“The Complete Works of John Gower (Oxford, 1902), 4 Vols., 
Vol. Iv, p. xi. Bylsyngton manor, in possession of Staplegate, was 
but a short distance from Dover—in the marsh near New Romney 
(Ci. Hasted, Vol. vit, pp. 345 ff., 361; also Index, p. viii). 
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points out this fact but does not say it is the poet Gower. 
In view of the fact that Staplegate is his associate, the 
probabilities are that it is Gower the poet. Simon Burley, 
the Queen’s favorite, was constable of Dover Castle at this 
time.*? Accepting these statements, then, we are forced to 
the conclusion that Troilus and Criseyde was dedicated tu 
two friends who were members of the King’s faction.** 


Ernest P. Kvut. 


“Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-9, pp. 175-178, 216, 225, ete. See Index for 
further references. 

“The Nation (March 20, 1913) contains an interesting letter by 
W. W. Comfort on the “ Trials of a Housekeeper in 1400,” He quotes 
extracts from Gower’s Mirour de Vomme, in which the poet la 
ments the vices of society. The poet attacks among others 
victualling class. This poem, however, according to Macaulay was 
probably written by 1381 (op. cit., 1, p. xlii). 








